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AN UGLY LITTLE WOMAN. 


3y Nora VYNNE. 


ELIX TENBY stood aside at the crowded barrier to give place to 

a little nervous flurried woman, who between fear of losing 

her train, dismay at finding herself unexpectedly in the midst of a 

noisy crowd, and gratitude to the courteous stranger, became more 

flurried than ever, got into a muddle with her change, struggled in 

vain to pick up the slippery ticket with cold, indifferently gloved 
fingers, and dropped a shower of coppers on the ground. 

“Serve you right, Don-Quixote-out-of-date,” said the friend who 
was seeing Tenby off. ‘‘You have lost your train through your 
misplaced gallantry.” 

The ticket clerk was passing Felix a ticket under another man’s 
arm. He had turned aside from looking after the little flurried 
woman and laughed. 

“Thirty,” he said, “and plain at that. Misplacedindeed! The 
women for whom we do these things owe it to us to be pretty.” 

She heard, and looked at him. He had not dreamt of that ; he 
had thought she was gone, but she had just risen from picking up 
the last copper from under the feet of a hurrying commercial traveller, 
and had heard the laugh and the words. She looked at him just 
for a second, not angrily or scornfully as such words deserved, but 
humbly, deprecatingly, remorsefully almost, as if begging forgiveness 
for her crime of ugliness. Then she turned her little worn brown 
face away, and hurried on to the platform. Felix felt as if he had 
struck a child. 

His friend hurried him on to the platform. He did not miss the 
train after all ; it had been delayed a little in consequence of the 
unusual and unexpected rush of passengers. He had time to get a 
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paper or two, and to choose a comfortable carriage—which he had all to 
himself, for the extra passengers were mostly third class ; even time to 
say a few more words to his friend, and laugh over a message or two. 

When the train had started, and he was trying to read, the worn, 
patient little face came back tohim, and reproachedhim. Had there 
been tears in the eyes? Had he made this poor little creature cry by 
his vulgar brutality ? After all, his words had meant careless irritation 
that he had, as he thought, missed his train, more than anything else. 
What right had he to criticise? He was thirty himself—over thirty, 
and nothing to boast of in the way of beauty ; but, then, he was 
a man. 

Surely it must be bad enough to be a woman without having to 
be an ugly one. Why had God made ugly women? It would have 
been just as easy to have made them all beautiful. 

What makes the joy of manhood? Strength, the knowledge 
of what is sweet, the power to win and holdit. And of womanhood ? 
Well, women are never quite happy, but they have their joys too. 
Love, that makes the man’s strength theirs—Love, that makes their 
weakness their pride because it serves as occasion of a lover’s tender- 
ness, the sweetness of being a thing desired—the hope of mother- 
hood. But ugly women, what have they of all this? Good God! to 
be an ugly woman ! 

How had he come to forget? for he had known this all along : 
those sad patient eyes reminded him of so much. 

To be an ugly woman—to feel with earliest feeling that one isa 
blot on a beautiful world—to understand, as soon as understanding 
unfolds, that one’s part in life must be to watch while others enjoy, 
long while others attain, thirst while others drink. 

To be an ugly woman—to be an ugly woman, and know it ! 

And thirty years old too, thirty at least—no youth, and no 
beauty! An ugly woman ! 

Noi always old, though. Once there had been an ugly child— 
those heartbroken eyes reminded him of it. An ugly child, pushed 
out of the way perpetually for her beautiful sisters—a failure, an 
embarrassment to her family, a superfluity. How bitter it all was! 

An ugly girl! he remembered it so well, the hopelessness of it, 
the flat dulness. Not a clever girl either—not one who could have 
taken ambition by the hand instead of love, or made the beauty of 
art her beauty. Just a girl, with a girl’s wondering curiosity of life, 
a girl’s strange amaze at the growth of first emotions, and possibilities 
of emotions ; a girl’s love of love, a girl’s sweet, impossible dreams. 
Presently, with a girl’s strange new knowledge that one face was 
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more to her than other faces, one voice quicker to reach her 
ear than all other voices, that one touch had magic in it. He 
remembered it all. 

Yes, that morning, too, when, instead of the ordinary dawn of day, 
there was a new creation: the heavens and the. earth were made 
anew, and one little thin brown girl sitting up wondering in her 
white bed, with a letter clasped fast in her hand, saw that they were 
very good. 

Very good, oh very good! Life was beautiful, the earth glorious, 
the heavens were very near. The letter had done it all. 

It was a wonderful letter, for it said she was loved. It spoke 
tenderly, passionately, strongly. It told how duty called the writer 
suddenly away ; he must leave without seeing her again, but could 
not leave without telling her his love. He would not be away long, 
a year at the most ; when he came back heshould claim her. And 
would she not write to him meanwhile? Would she not wait for 
him? Hold herself his, and welcome him when he returned ? 

Ah, would she not indeed ! 

And the letter spoke of her beauty! ‘That was puzzling. The 
little brown girl dropped back on the pillow and rubbed her eyes 
with her thin kard hand, wondering, and read the words again, again 
and again many times, then smiled, and kissed the letter, and held 
it to her bare breast. He remembered it ail. 

He remembered that studio in the afternoon, the pictures there, 
and all the while the sweet secret of that letter kept sacredly ; 
looking at the pictures, talking of them—careless words from careless 
friends, ‘How bright you are to-day!” Ah, it was small wonder, 
after that letter ! 

There was a portrait of the artist’s wife among the pictures ; it 
was the most beautiful of them all. The artist’s wife stood beside it, 
a vapid, commonplace, empty-headed woman, not beautiful at all. 
The little brown girl looked from her to the portrait, like but glorified, 
and smiled. ‘‘ That is how we seem to the men who love us,” and 
she pressed her hand on her bodice where the letter rested on her 
heart ; he remembered the sharp pleasure as the rough edge of the 
envelope pressed against the soft flesh. 

After that there had been more letters, all wonderful, all sweet 
and loving and hopeful. A year of delight, of love, of beauty ; for 
the lover creates beauty by praising it. Oh that year, that pleasant 
year, how well he remembered it! And the day of triumph, the day 
when the lover, the creator, was to return : the neat little room, the 
open window, the scent of fresh-turned earth from the ploughed field 
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across the road, the laughter of the birds in the eaves, the laughter 
of the leaves as they rustled together! He remembered it all—the 
trembling lips, the breathless eagerness, the burning face, the steps on 
the gravel, the ring at the bell, the opening door, the suffocating joy. 

“ My God! it was your sister I meant.” 

Oh ! it was terrible, terrible, not to be borne, and yet it must be 
borne; that was the sting of it. The tears rained down his face. 
Remember? Couldsuch a thing ever be forgotten? The new-created 
earth fell in atoms, the new heavens vanished far out of reach; 
nothing was left but a little ugly woman, smiling with white lips lest 
the world should make a mock of her, that such as she had dared 
to dream of love ! 

And the days that followed, the long days that followed, they 
were so burnt into his memory that he doubted if he could forget, 
even in the ages of eternity, the hourly pain, and the shame of it 
all. The agony of watching the happy love of sister and lover, the fuss 
of preparation for the wedding, to sit and sew at wedding-clothes that 
shrouded her own love, to see her lover pouring out his love upon that 
careless bright girl, who had many lovers, who had not thought of 
him till now, to hear his friendly praise of herself as “such a sensible 
girl,” take his careless greeting and go from the room that the happy 
lovers might be left together. 

And the thoughtless wounding of curious friends. ‘Well, my 
dear, I must say I think you behaved very weil about it. And so you 
gave him up? Alla mistake, you say ; dear! dear! what a pity! 
And you don’t mind? Now, that’s so brave of you.” 

So brave? yes, but to the weak courage is anguish. 

Oh, the longing to end it all—to cry out “ Give me one kiss, and 
then let me die!” 

But pride forbade death, for to die was to confess her unsought 
love to the world, and the world always says that a woman’s dis- 
appointment is her shame. m 

There was no choice but to endure, endure, endure—always 
endure. 

And the dreariness of it, after the sharp agony of parting, the 
long pain of loneliness, the days without comfort, the years without 
hope, the daily death of youth—youth that should die in childbed, 
bringing forth to time accomplished hopes, but her youth died 


sterile. 
And the long dull cays of life at home, the drudgery of duty 
uncrowned by love, the thankless service to parents who cared so 
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much less for her unselfish devotion than for the beauty and success 
of their more fortunate child, even when they died, more moved by 
the brief shallow sorrow of the happy wife than by the long patient 
watchfulness of the ugly daughter. 

And the bitterness of dependence in the house of that fortunate 
sister, the careless, tolerant pity of the man she had loved—to feel 
her love die in contempt, and be more desolate for the loss of it—to 
look on the great sorrow of her life as a thing of shame, of scorn, 
food for mirth rather than tears, cruel mirth: the tears were less bitter. 

The shame of living where she was not wanted, a superfluity in 
a full life, a discredit, with her plain face and dowdy figure, in a 
pleasant home ! 

And the futile efforts to earn her own living, the bitterness of 
seeing the way made so easy for the young and bright and hopeful, 
but so hard for her ; of seeing the stronger push past her, the fairer 
chosen before her. The tragic pain of the past was almost sweet, 
compared with the squalid misery of the present. 

There is something in great agony that in itself strengthens us t 
endurance, but who can endure contempt? In the past she had been 
so wounded and crushed, that now every touch was agony ; and no one 
spared her: why should they? What graces had she that should win 
tenderness, a little faded ugly woman, a mark for the mirth of the young 
and thoughtless, the dislike of the sensuous, the impatience of the 
strong? Nothing left her but patience, and she had grown so very 
weary of patience. Life would have been easier if she could have 
been angry, but she had no just cause for anger. What right had 
she to expect life to be other than bitter ? the world loves beauty 
and youth and happiness, and she was old and sad and ugly. 

The world was full of love, but not for her. The world lives on 
hope, and she was hopeless ; the world is very beautiful, and she was 
a stain upon it. 

“Oh God ! to be a woman, and old, and ugly !” 

It broke his heart ; the pain was too great to be borne, he cried 
out aloud, and started in his seat. 

The little brown-faced woman at the farther end of the carriage 
started too, and shrank into herself ; ne stared at her, bewildered. 

It was so tragic, the gentle pathos of her face, as if she would 
beg forgiveness for her very existence ; as if she would cry out to him 
not to crush her, as insects are crushed by the strong because they 
are unsightly. 

He passed his hand across his eyes as if to clear his sight, and 
looked at her, puzzled. 
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“ May I express my deep sympathy with the very sad story you 
have told me?” he said. 

“My story? I have told you no story. I hope I do not disturb 
you. I have no right here, I know ; mine is a third-class ticket, but 
the guard put me in here last time we stopped because the people in 
the carriage where I was were so noisy.” 

“T am amazed, bewildered,” he stammered ; “certainly you told 
me your story.” 

The little woman had pride ; she sct her lips firmly, and spoke 
coldly. 

“T do not speak of my affairs to strangers,” she said ; “‘even if 
they were of any interest I should not.” 

Her pride touched him more than all, it was so impotent, so 
gentle. He moved along the seat till he was opposite her, looking 
straight into the patient, proud, pathetic face ; he spoke tenderly, 
gently, and with infinite reverence. 

“T am sure, though you have not told me your story, that the 
story which has in some strange way come within my knowledge is 
your story, and I want to hear the end. Do you mind telling me 
where you are going now?” 

**T am going to be a drudge among strangers. What is it to you?” 

What, indeed? A little plain, faded woman, what did it mean 
that he, aman in the prime of life, handsome, rich, overburdened 
with friends, felt the tears rise in his eyes, and a great ache in his 
heart? She might well look at him in wonder. He stretched out 
his hands towards her, he could scarcely speak. 

“TI know it all,” he said, ‘‘I have felt it all. You have suffered 
so much. You shall not suffer any more. I will make your lifé so 
bright to you if you will let me.” 

* T don’t understand,” she faltered. 

“Neither do I,” he cried, “neither do I, not how I know so 
much, or why I love you. I only know that I must take you right 
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into my heart and keep you warm there, for I do love you ! 

“Oh no! me, impossible !” 

But looking in his eyes she saw it was possible, and true, and 
she held out her hands, trembling, wondering, questioning. He 
answered the question with words that seemed to come through him, 
as if they were a message, and not only his own thought. 

“ Every human soul is lovable ; we could not hold back from 
loving every soul on earth, could we once see it. But we cannot. 
Beauty hides the soul equally with deformity. To-day God has 
been good to me: I have seen the soul of a woman—and loved it.” 
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THE SUN AMONG HIS PEERS. 


HE Sun is a star, and the stars are suns. This fact has been 
a familiar one to astronomers for many years, and is probably 
known to most of my readers. That the stars shine by their own 
inherent light, and not by light reflected from another body, like 
the planets of the solar system, may be easily proved. That many 
of them at least are very similar to our own sun is clearly shown by 
several considerations. I will mention three facts which prove this 
conclusively. First, their great intrinsic brilliancy compared with their 
small apparent diameter, a diameter so small that the highest powers 
of the largest telescopes fail to show them as anything but mere 
points of light without measurable magnitude. Second, their vast 
distance from the earth, a distance so great that the diameter of the 
earth’s orbit dwindles almost toa point in comparison. This accounts 
satisfactorily for the first fact. Third, the spectroscope—that unerring 
instrument of modern research—shows that the light emitted by 
many of them is very similar to that radiated by the sun. Their 
chemical and physical constitution is, therefore, probably analogous to 
that of our central luminary. The red stars certainly show spectra 
differing considerably from the solar spectrum, but these objects are 
comparatively rare, and may perhaps be considered as forming 
exceptions to the general rule. 

The stellar spectra have been divided into four types or classes. 
The first class includes stars like Sirius, in which the strong develop- 
ment of the hydrogen lines seems to indicate the preponderance of 
this gaseous metal in the fiery envelopes of these distant suns. 
The second class includes stars in which the spectrum closely 
resembles the solar spectrum. The third and fourth types include 
those which show a banded spectrum, the rainbow-tinted streak 
being crossed by a number of dark bands or shadings, in striking 
contrast to the solar spectrum, in which fine lines only are visible. 
These are mostly of an orange or red colour of various degrees of 
intensity, and many of them are variable in their fae There is 
some reason to suppose that stars of the first type afe probably the 
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hottest and intrinsically the brightest of all, and are not, therefore, 
fairly comparable with our sun. In considering, therefore, the sun’s 
rank in size and brightness among the stellar hosts, we should com- 
pare it with stars which show a similar spectrum. 

But how are we to compare the sun with any star? It is clear 
that the first thing we require to know is the star’s distance from the 
earth. The apparent size and brightness of an object depends on its 
distance from the eye. A candle placed a few feet from us will look 
larger and give more light than a brilliant electric lamp several miles 
away. Venus is, at its brightest, considerably brighter than Jupiter, 
although the former is a much smaller planet than the latter. Un- 
fortunately the distance of but few of the fixed stars has been 
ascertained with any approach to accuracy. Failure in the attempt 
to measure the distance of a star implies, of course, that it lies at a 
vast distance from the earth. In several cases, however, the efforts 
of astronomers have been rewarded with success, although the result 
found for some stars is still open to much uncertainty. In addition 
to their distance we also require to know the apparent brightness of 
the sun with reference to the star with which it is to be compared. 
Owing to the excessive brilliancy of the sun compared with even the 
brightest stars, this is a matter of no small difficulty. Photometric 
measures, made with the aid of the moon as a “medium,” have, 
however, yielded a fairly reliable result, and it is now generally 
assumed by astronomers that on the scale of stellar magnitudes which 
represents the brightest stars as of the first magnitude, and those near 
the limit of ordinary eyesight as sixth magnitude, the sun’s light 
may be expressed as about 264 magnitudes brighter than an average 
star of the first magnitude, such as Altair or Spica. This may seem 
to some rather a surprising result. It may be asked, if there is a 
difference of five magnitudes between a sixth magnitude star and one 
of the first magnitude, should not the difference between a first 
magnitude star and the sun be much more than 26} magnitudes? 
At first sight the number representing the sun’s stellar magnitude 
certainly does seem small, but a little consideration will soon dispel 
this feeling of surprise. The explanation of the apparent difficulty 
is a simple one, and will be easily understood by those familiar with 
the rules of arithmetic. The numbers denoting star magnitudes 
really form a geometrical series. Thus a star of the fifth magnitude 
is about two and a half times (more correctly 2°512 times) brighter 
than a star of the sixth magnitude ; astar of the fourth two and a half 
times brighter than one of the fifth, and so on. This series increases 
very rapidly, like the question of the nails in a horse’s shoe in books 
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on arithmetic. With the “ratio” of twoand a half, a star of the first 
magnitude would be a hundred times brighter than one of the sixth. 
A difference of ten magnitudes between two stars would denote that 
one is 10,000 times brighter than the other; and if we go on to 26} 
times above the first magnitude, we arrive at a very large number 
indeed. In fact, the number 26} implies that the sun is equal in 
brightness to 39,811,000,000, or nearly forty thousand millions of 
stars of the first magnitude, like Altair or Spica. 

Knowing, then, the sun’s stellar magnitude, we can easily calculate 
what its apparent brightness would be if placed at the distance of a 
star of which the distance from the earth has been determined. 
For, as light varies inversely as the square of the distance, we have 
simply to express the distance of the star in terms of the sun’s 
distance from the earth, square this number, and then find how 
many stellar magnitudes would give the diminution of light indicated 
by the number thus obtained. A “parallax” of one second of arc 
would represent a stellar distance of 206,265 times the sun’s mean 
distance from the earth. At this distance the sun would shine as 
an average star of the first magnitude. If the star’s parallax is only 
a fraction of a second—as it always is—we have to divide 206,265 
by the parallax to obtain the distance sought. For example, the 
most reliable measures give a parallax for Sirius of about four-tenths 
of a second of arc. Dividing this into 206,265, we have the 
distance of Sirius, equal to 515,662 times the sun’s distance from 
the earth. I find that the square of this number represents a 
diminution of light of 28} stellar magnitudes. Subtracting 26} from 
this, we have the result that the sun’s light would be reduced to two 
magnitudes below the first, or to the third magnitude, if it were 
placed at the distance of Sirius. In other words, Sirius, which is 
about two magnitudes brighter than an average first magnitude star, 
is four stellar magnitudes, or about forty times brighter than the 
sun would be in the same position as seen from the earth. 

From observations of a faint companion which revolves round 
Sirius in a period of about 58 years, I find that the combined mass 
of this brilliant star—the brightest of the stellar hosts—and its com- 
panion is about three times the mass of the sun. Now, if Sirius 
were of the same intrinsic brightness as the sun, and of the same 
density, its diameter would be 6°32 (the square root of 40) times the 
sun’s diameter, and its mass would be 6°32 cubed, or 253 times the 
mass of the sun. We see, then, that Sirius is enormously bright in pro- 
portion to its mass, or, in other words, that it is 2 much less massive 
star than its great brilliancy would lead us to imagine. It must, 
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therefore, differ considerably in its physical constitution from that of 
our sun. Other stars of the same class are probably comparable 
with Sirius in the exceptional brilliancy of their luminous surface. 
Stars of the first type are, therefore, of probably small mass in pro- 
portion to their brightness, and cannot be fairly compared with the 
sun in size, or at least in the quantity of matter they contain. 
Professor Pickering finds that the brighter stars of the Milky Way 
belong to the Sirius type, and Dr. Gill concludes, from an examina- 
tion of Galactic photographs, that the smaller stars composing the 
Milky Way are for the most part blue stars, and have probably 
spectra of the Sirius type. If this be so, they are probably really as 
well as apparently small, a conclusion which had been previously 
arrived at from other considerations. 

Let us now consider stars of the second or solar type. Among 
the brighter stars of this class we have Capella, Arcturus, Aldebaran; 
Pollux, Alpha Cygni, Alpha Arietis, Alpha Cassiopeiz, &c., in the 
Northern hemisphere, and Canopus and Alpha Centauri in the 
Southern. 

For Capella, rivalling Arcturus and Vega (and forming with them 
the most brilliant trio in the Northern hemisphere), Dr. Elkin finds 
a parallax of only slightly more than one-tenth of a second of arc. At 
the distance indicated by this result—nearly two million times the sun’s 
distance from the earth—the sun would shine as a star of only the 
sixth magnitude. This implies that Capella is about 250 times 
brighter than the sun. If of the same intrinsic brilliancy of surface 
its diameter would, therefore, be about sixteen times the sun’s 
diameter, or nearly fourteen millions of miles! As the spectrum of 
Capella is almost identical with the solar spectrum, it seems probable 
that the physical constitution of the sun and star are similar. We 
must, therefore, if its measured distance be reliable, consider 
Capella to be a vastly larger body than our sun. ‘The above 
diameter would imply a volume equal to 4,000 suns, a truly 
stupendous globe! 

A minute parallax of about one-sixtieth of a second of arc found 
for Arcturus by Dr. Elkin gives a still more astounding result. This 
small parallax implies a distance from the earth equal to about 
twelve million times the sun’s distance. This vast distance would 
produce a diminution of light of about 35} magnitudes, so that the 
sun placed at the distance of Arcturus would be reduced to a star of 
only 9? magnitude! It would not be visible with an opera glass! 
Arcturus is, therefore, in round numbers, 9}. magnitudes, or over 
6,000 times brighter than the sun would be at the same distance. 
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Assuming the same density and brightness of surface as the sun, 
the diameter of Arcturus would, therefore, be about seventy-nine 
times the sun’s diameter, or over sixty-eight millions of miles, and its 
mass about 500,000 times the mass of the sun ; figures well calculated 
to “stagger the imagination.” From the small value of the parallax 
found for Arcturus we cannot, of course, place very much reliance 
on its accuracy, but there can be little doubt that the distance of 
this bright star is really very great, and that consequently it is a much 
larger sun than ours, probably one of the most massive bodies in 
the universe. 

A mean of the results found by Elkin and Hall for Aldebaran 
would reduce the sun to a star of nearly the sixth magnitude at the 
same distance, and its light would fade to a star of below the eighth 
magnitude if removed to the distance found by Professor Pritchard 
for Alpha Cassiopeiz. 

For the bright star Pollux Dr. Elkin found a parallax of only 
0°068 of a second, representing a distance at which the sun would 


‘be reduced to a star of about the seventh magnitude. This makes 


Pollux 164 times brighter than the sun, indicating a diameter about 
thirteen times greater, or about eleven millions of miles ! 

Dr. Elkin’s result for the bright southern star Canopus would 
give the sun a magnitude of only 8} if placed at the same distance. 
As this brilliant star—second only to Sirius in lustre—is nearly one 
magnitude brighter than Arcturus, we see that it is probably com- 
parable with the northern star in size. 

A negative parallax found by Elkin, Glasenapp, and Peters for 
Alpha Cygni, and a similar result arrived at by Downing and Main 
for Gamma Draconis, indicates, of course, that these stars lie at a 
vast distance from the earth, a distance, perhaps, too great for our 
present methods of measurement. Their comparative brilliancy, 
especially that of Alpha Cygni, would, therefore, suggest that they 
are very massive bodies, far exceeding our sun in absolute size. 

The results I have given will show that the brilliancy of some at 
least of the brighter stars may probably be explained by their enor- 
mous size in comparison with the sun. Placed at the same distance 
from the earth, the sun would dwindle to an insignificant star, invi- 
sible in some cases to the naked eye ! 

For some stars of the solar class, however, smaller distances 
have been found. For Eta Herculis, a star of about 35 magnitude, 
Belopolsky and Wagner found a parallax of four-tenths of a second, 
indicating a distance of about the same as that of Sirius. As at this 
distance the sun would be only reduced to the third magnitude, it 
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would seem that we have here a star of rather smaller mass than 


our sun. 
In the case of binary, or revolving double, stars, if we can 


determine their distance we can easily calculate the combined mass 
of the components in terms of the sun’s mass. Assuming the most 
reliable distances and the best orbits computed for the foilowing 
binary stars—Eta Cassiopeiz, 40 Eridani, Sirius, Castor, Alpha 
Centauri, 70 Ophiuchi, and 61 Cys gni—lI find the total mass of these 
seven stellar systems equal to 14} times the mass of the sun, or an 
average of about twice the sun’s mass for each system. Omitting 
Sirius and Castor, which have spectra of the first type, the others 
being of the second, we have a total mass of five systems of 11} 
times the mass of the sun, or an average of 2°31 for each system. 
Here we have five suns, or rather pairs of suns, not differing greatly 
from our own sun in mass. Indeed, one of them, 61 Cygni, is of 
smaller mass, if the orbit computed by Peters can be relied upon. 
There seems, however, to be still some doubt as to whether this 
famous pair really forms a binary system. Its distance from the 
earth has, however, been satisfactorily determined by several 
astronomers. ‘The later results are fairly accordant, and it may be 
confidently assumed that its parallax is about 0°45 of a second of arc, 
representing a distance of 458,366 times the sun’s distance from the 
earth. At this distance I find that the sun would be reduced to a 
star of about 2°8 magnitude. Now, from the photometric measures 
made at Oxford the stellar magnitude of 61 Cygni is 4°98. The 
difference, or 2°18 magnitudes, implies that the sun is about 7} times 
brighter than the combined light of the components of 61 Cygni, one 
its mass, therefore, probably greater. 

At the distance of Alpha Centauri—the nearest of all the fixed 
stars—the sun would be reduced to 1°7 magnitude, or about one 
magnitude fainter than the star appears to us. This would indicate 
that, if of the same brightness and density, the mass of the system of 
Alpha Centauri is about four times the mass of the sun. A calcula- 
tion based on the computed orbit gives a mass about twice that of the 
sun, a not very discordant result, as, according to Professor Pickering, 
there is something “ peculiar” about the star’s spectrum, which may 
imply that its density and intrinsic brightness are perhaps somewhat 
different from that of the sun. 

Compared, however, with some faint stars which show a relative 
proximity to our system, the sun will contrast very favourably in size, 
or at least in brightness. A star of about the seventh magnitude in 
the constellation Ursa Major, numbered 21,185 in Lalande’s catalogue, 
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has been found by Winnecke to have a paral!ax of about half a second 
of arc. At the distance indicated by. this comparatively large 
parallax the sun would shine as a star of about 2} magnitude, which 
would make it about fifty times brighter than Lalande’s star. Another 
small star in the same constellation, number 21,258 of Lalande’s 
catalogue, although of only 8} magnitude, yielded to Auwers a 
parallax of 0°262 of a second, which may be considered as a com- 
paratively large one. At the distance indicated, the sun would be 
reduced to a fourth magnitude star, denoting that its brilliancy is 
about sixty-three times greater than Lalande’s star. 

Two small stars of the ninth magnitude, numbered 11,677 and 
17,415 in the catalogue of CEltzen and Argelander, have been found 
to show a similar distance, the sun being reduced to about the fourth 
magnitude in both cases. Here we have a difference of five 
magnitudes, which implies that the sun is a hundred times brighter 
than these faint, although comparatively near, stars. 

We may, therefore, conclude that while some of the brighter stars ° 
are probably vastly larger than our sun, others are almost certainly 
much smaller. The larger stars, overcoming, as they do, the dwindling 
effect of vast distance by their stupendous size, may possibly form 
exceptions to the general rule of stellar mass ; and those faint stars 
which are at a measurable distance from the earth, showing by their 
feeble light and comparative proximity that they are really as well as 
apparently small, may also form exceptions in the opposite direction. 

The conclusion, then, seems probab‘e that the sun is an average- 
sized star, neither an exceptionally large nor an exceptionally small 
member of the vast and varied sidereal system which forms our visible 
universe. 

J. ELTARD GORK. 
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A WEDDING AND A CHRISTENING 
IN GREECE. 


THE WEDDING. 


ONTRARY to the general mode of procedure, this particular 
® wedding was not to take place in the church, but in the future 
home of the bride and bridegroom—a one-roomed cottage, with a 
beaten mud floor beneath the level of the adjacent roadway. 

The invitation to attend the ceremony, which was to be celebrated 
at about seven or eight o’clock in the evening, had been given me by 
the bride’s godfather, and was accepted with great pleasure on my 
part, as I had had previous experience of the various and interesting 
formalities which the Greeks usually introduce into their religious 
services. 

Accordingly, when the hour was definitely fixed, a bright, in- 
telligent little lad, Niko by name, came to announce that all was in 
readiness for the ceremony to commence, and that, as the night was 
very dark, it would be as well for me to place myself under the 
guidance and protection of him and his shining lantern. It was for- 
tunate that my guide had proffered his services, for without them I 
certainly should not have attained my destination without a loss of 
epidermis, if no worse, as the road from the house of my host pursued 
the uneven tenor of its way downhill, through the village, wrapped 
in pitchy darkness, except for a twinkling light here and there, till it 
reached and led over a bridge—unprotected, like all bridges here- 
abouts, by a balustrade ; in addition, its course was plentifully be- 
sprinkled with sudden rocky declivities, and small cottage ovens 
standing detached from the houses and presenting no outline against 
the surrounding inky blackness. 

A broad beam of light lying athwart my path and apparently 
proceeding from an open doorway, together with the subdued hum 
of voices, rendered Niko’s announcement of the termination of my 
perils superfluous. 

Stooping to enter the low doorway, the scene which presented 
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itself was striking and impressive; a crowd of peasants gaily 
apparelled in their gala costumes—the men in clean snowy-white 
fustanellas, the women with more colour than usual about their 
dresses—were at the further end of the cottage, grouped round about 
the happy couple, who were laughing and chatting in front of the 
wide open hearth, on which were burning great logs of pitch pine. 

As soon as my entry was perceived the bride advanced and held 
out her hand, which I was amicably shaking @ /anglaise, when she 
bent forward as if to bow a welcome, and to my surprise, being new 
to the country, raised my hand to her lips and forehead ; this was 
rather an unpropitious commencement of the evening’s proceedings, 
from my point of view as well as the bride’s, for not having been in- 
formed of this mode of salutation my hand, expecting to meet with 
nothing but a reciprocal friendly shake, came into ungentle contact 
with her face. Warned by this mishap, when it came to the bride- 
groom’s turn to advance and greet me in a similar manner I acquitted 
myself, if bashfully, yet ina more creditable manner. 

This latter was a good-looking, well set-up young fellow of about 
two- or three-and-twenty ; he looked like a character at a fancy dress 
ball, and was dressed in a handsome blue sleeveless jacket, with a 
pattern embroidered thereon in white braid ; this was fastened only 
at the neck, and being cut away in a curve on each side, permitted a 
scrupulously clean linen shirt to be seen underneath, with wide open 
sleeves ; from the waist to just below the knee fell the voluminous 
folds of the ordinary petticoat-like /ustanel/a, and for trousers and 
stockings he wore a white woollen tight-fitting garment, with crimson 
garters at the knees. Upon his head was jauntily perched the crim- 
son Greek fez, with its long black tassel hanging to the shoulders; 
his feet he had encased in new red zeruchias, a kind of low shoe, the 
toes of which are pointed and turned up, and furthermore ornamented 
with a tuft of dyed wool. , 

Nor did the bride, the de//e of the village, lack either natural or 
artificial charms. The latter comprised a smart white dress, with a 
profusion of gay-coloured ribbons, and sleeves which peered through 
an outer covering of fine w hite muslin on which glittered gilt stars. 
The whole was set off by a neat scarlet apron and coquettish little 
cap adorned with silver coins ; she wore no veil, and for the time 
being had discarded the cloth worn by the women across the mouth, 
which is intended to partly conceal the face. 

Notwithstanding her being slightly older than her youthful betrothed, 
the couple appeared well-matched and to have no lingering doubts 
as to the desirability of entering the matrimonial estate. 
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The Papas (priest) having signified his intention to commence 
the ceremony, the bride, bridegroom, and wife of the bride’s god- 
father, took their stand in a row by the side of a table placed in the 
centre of the room, and upon which there was a flagon of wine, some 
shelled walnuts, and a handsome silver-mounted Bible; opposite 
them and on the other side of the table the Papas posted himself, 
with a little boy on his left, whose duty apparently was to recite an 
opening prayer and to burn incense at various periods of the 
service. 

I was placed with kind intention in a position from which I could 
obtain a full view of the ceremony, and the rest of the guests grouped 
themselves around as they felt disposed; the service had not long 
begun before I became uneasily conscious of a stertorous breathing, 
proceeding from I was not quite sure where. 

Could it be a pig? thought I to myself ; if so, where on earth was 
it? There was nothing between me and the wall, whence the noise 
seemed to proceed, but a mat with two dirty bundies of rags lying on 
it, and almost touching my heels. It was lucky, and a matter for 
deep self-gratulation afterwards on my part, that I did not accicent- 
ally tread on these same bundles, for the mystery was subsequently 
explained by their each yielding a fine plump baby in good condi- 
tion and with well-developed lungs. 

The brown-faced, brown-eyed little boy, having opered the service 
with a long prayer, over the words of which he only stumbled once 
or twice, was succeeded by the afas, who delivered his portion ina 
very strikingly nasal tone of voice, his clerk joining in here and there 
with a sonorous “‘Amen.” Parts of the service were chanted, in 
which the voices became, if it were possible, even more nasal than 
at other times. 

This nasal twang, which pervades not only the Greek Church 
services, but also the everyday songs of the people, is so marked that, 
until the ear becomes accustomed to the strange intonation, one’s 
risible faculties are appealed to very strongly. It is peculiar that the 
drawl should not appear at all in the conversational language, as it 
is so clearly accentuated in the singing. The service having droned 
on for some little time, the Papas at length came to a pause and 
requested the bride’s godfather to hand him the rings which were to 
be placed on the fingers of the happy pair; this having been done 
with great gravity and some little difficulty, owing to one of the rings 
being a size too small, the service proceeded without anything very 
noteworthy occurring, until two chaplets of artificial white flowers were 
produced ; these were intended for the ceremony of “ crowning.” 
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This especial form is meant to typify marriage as the crown of life 
—the most important event in man or woman’s career—which, doubt- 
less, in the majority of cases it is, either for good or evil. During 
this portion of the ceremony I felt constrained to sympathise deeply 
with its central figures: there, in the centre of the small room, with 
the eyes of all the guests fixed upon them in a prolonged stare, they 
stood, hand in hand, bashfully and with heightened colour, looking 
at their feet, whilst the godfather’s wife poised a wreath on each of 
their heads, the white ribbon which connected one wreath with the 
other adding to their ludicrous and passive appearance. Anon, that 
active woman, for the time being mistress of the ceremonies, removed 
the wreaths and, substituting one for the other, left the lamb-like 
couple to blush on under the bridal yoke. 

While they were thus “ tied up,” the Pafas was presented with a 
loaf of bread, out of which he cut with a penknife three small pellets ; 
these he placed in a glass of wine poured out from the flagon on the 
table, and dipping therein a spoon, he fed each of them with a 
spoonful of the wine, taking care that it should contain one of the 
pieces of bread. After being regaled in this way they were further- 
more fed with walnuts and honey, presented likewise in a spoon. 
This appeared a very trying ordeal to a bachelor Frank like 
myself, who had never contemplated the possibility of a marrying 
man being called upon to eat walnuts and honey out of a spoon 
before a most attentive audience in close proximity to him. By the 
reflected light from the long wax tapers that they were holding in 
their hands, I could perceive that the struggles of the pair to dispose 
gracefully of their donnes-bouches were severe, and in the bride’s case 
positively alarming ; indeed, she eventually broke down and choked 
in a most undignified manner, a temporary embarrassment which 
necessitated the releasing of her little finger from that of the bride- 
groom, to which it had been hooked by the stalwart black-bearded 
Papas. 

But their trials were now almost over, the final blessing was 
bestowed upon them, the white ribbon connecting the wreaths 
severed, and being now man and wife they essayed to face the world 
in company by marching with slow steps (the /afas bringing up the 
rear) three times round the room, being subjected while so doing to 
a lively fire of pink and white comfits, which the children present 
scrambled for upon the floor as they rebounded on to it from their 
contact with the newly-wedded pair, or the tall black hat of the 
worthy Papas. 

Various gun-shots without the door announced the conclusion to 
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all whom it might concern of this part of the ceremony, and judging 
by the numerous answering reports from other parts of the village 
the match seemed a popular one ; this was perhaps a rash conclusion 
to arrive at, as the Greeks are fond of burning powder on all festive 
occasions, and do not worry themselves as to where the bullets, if the 
guns happen to be loaded with ball, may find their billets. 

The whole of the wedding party now prepared to give themselves 
up to harmless enjoyment, as a preliminary to which drachmas or 
/epia, according to the means of the donor, were dropped into the 
plate on the table, intended to receive the priest’s fees. While pre- 
parations were being made for dinner at the table that had been 
removed to one side of the room, the bride presented each guest 
with a prettily-worked scarf, which she threw over the left shoulder 
of the person to whom it was given, and which was retained there 
according to custom during the rest of the evening ; the bridegroom 
ably seconded her in these hospitable duties by handing round rai, 
a very fiery spirit, and one hardly suited to an individual with a weak 
digestion. Dinner being now served the principal guests took their 
seats at the table, while the others sat picnic-fashion upon the floor ; 
good humour and politeness were the rule without exception. The 
menu, which was the same for all, consisted of an unstinted supply of 
sucking pig, roasted whole—the great dish hereabouts—cabbage, 
salad, onions, and potatoes cooked with their jackets on ; the second 
course assumed the form of boiled eggs and a strong white cheese 
made from goat’s milk, and for wines there was a copious supply of 
a home-made vintage, flavoured with resin, which is added at the 
time of manufacture with the purpose of making it keep. Everyone 
having satisfied their hunger, cigarettes were produced and the 
company prepared themselves for a /#/e music. 

I had noticed once or twice during the evening a rather elfish- 
looking boy with long hair and bright eyes ; this youth, who was 
dressed in a very shaggy cafofe, evidently hailed from the moun- 
tains, and was, they now informed me, a great musician! Drawing 
a stool to the side of the fire, he with great deliberation and 
solemnity sat down, and produced an instrument somewhat like a 
piccolo, whilst opposite him and upon a similar stool a man with a 
big drum stationed himself. 

I watched the proceedings with interest. 

The bright-eyed youth looked at me, placed his instrument to 
his mouth and dashed into a prelude. At the first note I started 
as if I had been shot, felt as if I possessed a hundred ears, with not 
even one mercifully stopped with cotton-wool. 
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What power, what fiendishly intense power, that instrument had ! 
No concert-room of smaller dimensions than a valley surrounded by 
high mountains was worthy to contain such astoundingly penetrating 
notes ; the big drum, which was belaboured with all the vigour of a 
strong man’s arm, composed such an accompaniment to it as an 
infant’s wail would make with the roar of a bull. I survived two 
airs and felt in a misty, vague way, that here at last was a chance 
for me to make my fortune by taking out a patent for a new fog- 
horn. But human flesh is weak, the boy showed signs of distress, 
and with a shake that would have moved even the heart and heels of 
an obstinate mule, he brought the final bar to a close. 

The guests, by their pleased and excited glances, evidently 
appreciated and were educated up to this classical performance, 
which would have been caviare to the musician from further west. 
Whilst the executant, with a wreath of dvachmas stuck in his hat 
like a bookmaker waiting for business, was resting himself after his 
exertions in the cause of Art, somebody proposed a song. This 
song, of which I understood but a word here and there, had as its 
subject a certain hard-hearted clepthiss (brigand), who eventually met 
with the reward due to his misdeeds, by being shot; there seemed 
but little melody in its composition, and the little there was to be 
almost entirely concealed by the drone which did duty as chorus, and 
which was introduced at the end of every few bars. The next song, 
which, I fancy, was partly extempore, was dedicated to myself. Init I 
was portrayed as “the young man with the thin moustache”; I was 
furthermore described as a very good ycung man, who would be 
rewarded for his sundry virtues by having a horse to ride, and last, 
but not least, by five young ladies falling in love with him at the same 
time. After this touching and imaginative effusion had come to 
an end, the table was removed out of the way and preparations for 
a dance commenced. 

The first on the programme was what, for the moment, I will 
describe as the “circular dance.” The performers, men and women, 
joined hands and stood in a circle broken by a gap at one spot ; the 
leader of the figure, who was the tallest individual present, held in 
his hand a bright scarlet kerchief and led the circle in its gyrations, 
which were slow and always about the same centre ; this particular 
movement was brought about by each dancer in the ring taking a 
certain number of steps to the right, a half turn, and then a certain 
number to the left, with the final result that each person at the end 
of a bar or two had moved on a little, although still retaining his 
original place as regarded his companions on either side. 
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This dance, which is the great amusement in the Eubcean 
villages, is generally executed to the usual monotonous nasal chorus, 
sung by all those joining in the dance—a duller or more insipid 
performance either to participate in or to witness as a spectatcr 
cannot be imagined, yet it seems to be greatly appreciated by the 
peasants, who never tire of it, and who would think anything in the 
nature of a waltz highly indecorous and improper. 

On this particular occasion fustanellas and petticoats footed it 
with the same conscientious energy and becoming gravity as usual ; 
and being curious of trying my hand, or rather feet, with the others, 
I joined the circle, which after my irruption into it lost most of its 
pristine dignity, and the whole of its regularity through my hops, 
skips and jumps being uncommonly high and out of time. This 
was taken in good part—allowance doubtless being made for barbaric 
customs—and a hearty Jaugh from the lookers-on betokened that 
my exertions were ludicrous if not artistic. 

The next figure was a spirited performance, somewhat like a 
sword dance, executed by two men. ‘The steps were danced very 
neatly, and showed to advantage their fine stalwart figures and 
whirling /us/anellas, the latter in the pirouetting movements looking 
like a ballet dancer’s skirts. At this stage, as the hour waxed late, I 
withdrew, not forgetting to observe the custom of presenting the 
bride with a few drachmas when wishing her Ado. 


THE CHRISTENING. 


In 1890 I happened to be staying on a visit to a friend of mine, 
whose residence was in a picturesque village in Eubcea, an island 
in which he had possessed a very large estate for many years. 
Though an Englishman, there was no lack of sympathy between him 
and the natives, and the love which was felt for him by his own and 
the surrounding peasantry, on account of the numerous kindly acts 
that he was constantly devising and carrying out on their bel.alf, 
showed itself in many ways. 

He was frequently asked to act as godfather to their children, an 
office which, while it implies friendship and confidence on the side 
of the parents, nevertheless necessitates certain duties and attentions 
on the part of the person to whom the compliment is paid. The 
force of this truism is to be felt in England, but, as the following 
account will show, infinitely more so in Greece. 

On the occasion that Iam about to describe, he invited me to 
be present at the ceremony which was to take place on Thursday 
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evening at the village church—a modest-looking building that was 
situated upon a small knoll, from the summit of which a fine view 
of the scenery betwixt the far-off mountains and the village could be 
obtained. 

In the foreground there was a broad, winding valley, whose 
glittering torrent showed itself here and there whenever the massive 
old plane trees which fringed its course permitted a glimpse of its 
shining waters to be caught ; the sides of this valley were clothed with 
a dense fir forest, whose green foliage seemed to rise and fall in waves 
as the ground which it covered rose into higher and yet higher hills, 
till in the distance the before-mentioned mountains showed their 
delicate opalescent hues outlined against the glorious blue sky. 

The architecture of the holy edifice was of the plainest description 
both internally and externally—bare stone walls looking spotlessly 
clean from their coating of whitewash, pierced here and there by a 
few narrow windows, and surmounted by a plain pantile roof whose 
sole projection was a small belfry containing a solitary bell; the floor 
was paved with rough flagstones which gave a cold and cheerless 
aspect to the interior, owing to their being unrelieved by either 
benches or chairs. This want of sitting accommodation was due to 
the fact that the Greeks perform their devotions standing, and there- 
fore make no provision for resting the body, with the exception of a 
row of seatless stalls arranged against either side of the church, 
and on which the worshippers can, if they so will, support their arms. 

Facing the main entrance and at the opposite end of the church 
was the Bema, or sanctuary, which was separated from the main body 
of the building by a screen, the /conastasis, on the panels of which 
were numerous paintings of saints; hence its name. Within this 
sanctuary was the altar, to which the Papas (priest) gained access 
when the service commenced by means of an arched doorway in the 
Lconastasis, this doorway at other times being closed by a heavy 
curtain. There was but little else in the church to strike the eye of 
a foreigner, unless it were a gallery for the use of the women, who 
worship apart from the men, and a noteworthy absence of all images, 
which are forbidden by the canons of the Greek Church. 

At the appointed hour the christening party punctually entered 
the building and took their stand around a large tin font which had 
been carried in and placed in the centre of the open, flagged space ; 
this font, more especially when it had been filled with lukewarm 
steaming water, put me in mind of nothing so much as a large soup- 
tureen. The infant, a well-grown male child, was carried in by its 
mother, who was accompanied by the father, the future godfather, 
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the midwife, an old woman of eighty, and sundry friends, some of 
whom had come long distances to be present at the service. 

The ceremony was performed by two Papathes, or priests, each 
arrayed in the usual high hat, which resembles a brimless “ chimney 
pot ” flattened out at the top, and white, shapeless linen robe with a 
large gold cross embroidered on the back. ‘Their long black hair, 
glistening from the generous use of the oil with which it had been 
anointed, was gathered up in a tuft at the back of their heads, and 
was more especially noticeable when they uncovered themselves at 
certain periods in the service. 

Viewed as a whole the group, including the little boy bearing 
the incense burner, was a striking one ; the variety and singularity of 
the dresses, the dark, swarthy faces of the men, each with his little 
armament of knives and pistols, and the long elfish locks and flowing 
garments of the priests, contrasting strangely though not unpleasantly 
with the bare white walls, gaudily-painted screen, and kindly-looking 
English gentleman holding the helpless little child that was the cause 
of so much commotion, 

The priests having smilingly intimated to the mother that the 
service might now proceed, commenced with a long prayer recited 
in a high nasal voice, which was now and then varied by a peculiar 
chant unlike anything that I had previously heard. At certain places 
in the prayer the Papas, the most advanced in years, approached 
the infant, who was still being held by its mother, and blowing gently 
in its face, made the sign of the cross over its wistful little counten- 
ance ; at intervals also he bowed himself before the pictures of the 
holy saints, swinging the censer to and fro before them till the whole 
church was fragrant with the sweet, penetrating scent. Although 
everything was being conducted with due propriety and an absence 
of anything approaching levity, yet, nevertheless, there were many 
smiling faces around, not excepting the worthy priests’ in the ful- 
filment of their office. The godfather, who, but for a preliminary 
dandling of the infant, had up till this time taken no active part in 
the service, now commenced his onerous duties by receiving the child 
from its mother, which he did in sucha cautious and even clever 
manner as to lead the spectator to infer that he was no novice at 
baby handling, even if it had not been further demonstrated by his 
talented manipulation of the infant, who raised no audible objection 
to the transfer. But both godfather and godson had certain tribu- 
lations to pass through ere the end came. Those of the former 
commenced forthwith, through the agency of his little charge, who 
after mutely blinking at the lighted candle held in its custodian’s 
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disengaged hand, turned its attention to that personage’s moustache, 
one of the waxed ends of which it managed to secure. After twisting 
and twirling about the prize, the unhappy owner of which assumed 
an appearance of unconcern, the small tormentor tickled his chin 
with his chubby fingers—a further attention which caused the victim 
to wriggle and relax his attentions to the taper, which thereupon 
deviated from its proper perpendicular deportment. Now, from the 
chin to the ear is not very far, and when at the ear why not examine 
its interior, although it is a sensitive spot? I am not prepared to 
state that such was the child’s reasoning, but, be the cause what it 
may, this inquiring infant’s finger found its way to my friend’s ear, 
round which it hovered like a moth round acandle. A stop was 
put to these youthful speculations by a move being made to the far 
end of the church, where the godfather, having made certain responses, 
blew and spat at the devil. After thus flaunting and scoffing at his 
Satanic Majesty, the priests and godfather returned to the font, where 
the infant was handed to its mother, who forthwith sat down upon 
the floor of the church and proceeded, with the assistance of the 
aged midwife, to divest it of its garments. Judging from sundry 
grunts on the part of the child during this public removal of its robes, 
it did not seem to properly appreciate the maternal attentions. 
Meanwhile the Pafas was not idle—far from it : he was superin- 
tending the pouring of cans of hot and cold water into the font, and 
anxiously testing for the right temperature by plunging his hand 
beneath the surface of the contents ; at last, having satisfied himself 
on this point, he withdrew this natural thermometer and presented 
it to a small boy in attendance, by whom it was dried and kissed. 
The olive-coloured little morsel of humanity, still behaving in an 
exemplary manner, was then wrapped in a white cloth and handed 
once more to its patient and long-suffering godfather, who, after a 
prayer had been offered up, delivered it to the priest to be deposited 
gently on a mat. Making a sign to ‘the mother to advance, she 
came forward, and having knelt down, addressed herself to the task 
of holding the mite’s legs, which evinced symptoms of resistance 
against this coercion. While retained in this position it was rubbed 
with myrrh by the Papas on the back and breast. The most ex- 
emplary care was taken against the infant catching cold, and as soon 
as this particular form was gone through it was wrapped in its clothes 
and again confided to the care of its mother. The priest now rose 
to his feet, and producing a bottle of holy oil, dipped his fingers 
therein and with them made a sign of the cross on the child’s fore- 
head ; the remainder of the oil he poured into the font, the contents 
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of which he then blessed three times, his right hand being half im- 
mersed in the liquid. At this particular portion of the service there 
was shown, by the manner in which all present drew nearer to the font, 
a certain shade of anxiety, coupled at the same time with a wistful 
curiosity, the reason for which I did’ not fully comprehend till after 
the approaching rite had been perfcrmed, and which was now entered 
upon by the Papas. Receiving the child from its mother, but this 
time naked, and holding it under the arms in his powerful grasp, 
suspended over the surface of the oily water with its poor little legs 
hanging penduiously downward, he lowered it by a series of gentle 
drops and ascents into the water, in which it finally rested in a sitting 
position. The object of all these attentions was apparently so 
astonished with this, its, most probably, first acquaintance with water, 
that it showed no other sign of surprise than a widely distended mouth, 
into which, as was natural, the water poured like a cataract, when 
the priest immersed its plump little body. It was not in the nature 
of babyhood to undergo such treatment without offering a vigorous 
vocal protest, pitched in a high key. The infant in question con- 
stituted no exception to the rule, and so energetic, so s/accato, became 
his song without words, that, being a bachelor with no experience of 
either babies in general or babies in particular, I began to dimly call 
to mind the hearing or reading of such violent infantile grief some- 
times ending in convulsions—a calamity which, if it happened in this 
case, would be doubly serious, as there was no medical man within 
miles of the spot. These anxieties, and the accompanying chorus 
from the baby choir in the women’s gallery who had been sym- 
pathetically howling, were soon laid to rest by the /afas withdrawing 
the object of so much commiseration from the water, and, with the 
assistance of the mother, drying and dressing it in its original clothes, 
to which had been added a small scarlet cocked hat, that he perched 
sideways upon its head, and which, with the previous processes of 
drying and dressing, reduced it to comparative and, finally, to total 
silence. I should have mentioned that, previous to his conferring 
the order of the hat, he cut off, after much fumbling and a consider- 
able expenditure of time owing to there being the reverse of a luxuriant 
growth, three locks of his trust’s hair, which he cast into the font. 
Once more was the little involuntary wanderer committed to the 
godfather’s custody, to whom it was secured by a broad, light-blue 
sash, or rather shawl, passed round the bodies of each, and tied in a 
big bow at the back of that good-natured, long-suffering man, whose 
chin and mouth had a soothing and cheering effect on the mind of 
the “mother’s own,’ ruffled by the recent watery rite. The christen- 
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ing concluded by a prayer, lugubriously chanted by the two Pagathes, 
who, together with the infant and its guardian, slowly made the circle 
of the font three times, bowing at each quarter of the circle. The 
Bible was then given into the charge of the small censer bearer, who 
devoutly kissed it and the priest’s hand from which it was received, 
and the whole party, headed by the godfather with his burden, still 
adorned by the blue sash, wended their way out of the church to the 
mother’s cottage, situated not far distant. 

Here all were received with glasses of the inevitable mastic, the 
spirit which forms such a conspicuous and preliminary feature in the 
hospitality of this part of the world. After passing a short time in 
chat, which chiefly related to the ceremony that had just taken place, 
the godfather was presented by the mother with a handsome scarf, 
while he, on his part, presented the worthy Pafazhes with a fee of 
25 drachmas, the midwife with a rather smaller sum, and all those 
who had been present in the church, including a goodly contingent 
of juveniles, with 10 /ffa each. So ended this, to me, interesting 
ceremonial, which left me not only richer in experience, but with my 
stock of /ef/a increased by ten. 

NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 
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NOTES AT A GERMAN BATH. 


Villa Clara, Bad-Langeweile, June 18.—I arrived a week ago at 
my German bath, ordered thither, much to my disgust, for a couple 
of months. I am a middle-aged spinster, of no particular personal 
-attractions, anda wearer of the “ terrible blouse of no shape whatever,” 
that M. Ohnet says all English women affect when on their travels. 
My young cousin, however, who is my travelling companion, amply 
makes up for my deficiencies. Mattie is a pretty, healthy, English 
girl of seventeen, fresh from school, and imbued with the strong 
intolerance of youth for everything not British. Cheapness being an 
object, we have come to an entirely German /ension, for the Teuton 
may be depended upon for always choosing the places where you 
get best value for your money. The twenty or thirty ladies boarding 
here are a noisy, gossiping, friendly crew. It seems “always after- 
noon” at Bad-Langeweile. Not that we are lotus-eaters in any 
literal sense of the word—for the water that we drink is unpleasantly 
medicinal—but one certainly becomes here forgetful of the lapse of 
time. We do exactly the same things every day—we drink, bathe, 
sleep, eat, in endless rotation. After the intolerably long one o’clock 
dinner the ladies retire to bed and to sleep for two hours or so, till 
the coffee appears, served on little tables under the luxuriant vines in 
the garden. Oh, those noisy dinners! No wonder the pension- 
naires are tired. At dinner-time it is as if Babel itself were let loose, 
or like the monkey-house at the Zoo. Outside, in the flickering 
sunlight, the pines send forth their delicious scents, and the oaks 
wave their branches temptingly ; but no, we must forswear their 
proffered delights, and eat steadily through seven courses and a 
dessert. The Germans, however, do not flinch ; they know their duty 
and they go through with it bravely. The only thing to which they 
do object is having even the smallest scrap of window opened ; 
“Es zieht,” they murmur, if you make so bold as to open one little 
chink. But they are good old souls—in their way. 

June 22.— Among the pensionnaires are two particularly 
belligerent elderly ladies, Frau Auerbach and Frau Biener. Frau 
Auerbach is a well-to-do widow of fifty, red-faced, stout, very ill- 
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natured, expensively dressed, and a confirmed hypochondriac. As 
to Frau Biener, she is a fat, square, old lady, a ‘‘ Hausfrau” of the 
good old type. She knits interminable black worsted capes, and 
must certainly be a descendant of Mrs. Bayham Badger ; for, like 
that celebrated lady, she has had two husbands, and airs their 
memories at every possible opportunity. She weighs, I should think, 
some 200 lbs., and is besides of so unprepossessing an exterior, that 
one could hardly imagine how anyone had ever got so far as to 
propose to her. Frau Biener is now in charge of her daughter-in- 
law, Louise, a ycung woman not long married, pallid, lethargic, and 
dismally resigned to sit under her mother-in-law’s large wing. Louise 
does not, however, like her relative, knit worsted capes: she does 
no work at all ; she never does anything but sit and gaze sadly on 
her surroundings, only breaking the silence by occasionally remarking, 
with a faint gleam of a smile, ‘My husband is coming to fetch me 
to-day fortnight.” Mattie cannot stand Louise at all. She getsso 
cross with the poor bride’s inanity that she can hardly sit at table 
with her; but then Mattie, as I said, is always a little intolerant. 
Frau Auerbach amuses her more, especially when she is quarrelsome, 
which, indeed, is generally the case. Even over discussing the rival 
doctors (the doctors and the “cure” here form the great topics of . 
conversation) Frau Auerbach manages to be unpleasant. 

“Tf there’s anything to be found out, depend upon it, my dear 
Frau Biener, Dr. Frickel is the man to find it out,” she remarked to- 
day at dinner in her most domineering voice. “He says he never 
met with such a case as mine,” she went on proudly, “and it seems 
to him wonderful how I have kept up all these years. Ah, it is not 
everybody who has my great strength of mind.” 

(Frau Auerbach is Dr. Frickel’s most paying nervous patient.) 

This assertion roused Frau Biener. ‘H’m, h’m, I don’t know,” 
she responded ; “ Frickel may be all very well, but Dr. Marx is the 
safe man.” 

“ Zickinger is the cleverest of all. He puts his finger on the 
very place,” here struck in pretty Elise, the waiting-maid, anxious to 
avert a quarrel. ‘‘Such brown eyes ! they exactly match his beard ! 
so young too—only thirty-two, and already Hofarzt!” 

“Frickel is still younger, and his eyes are brown too,’ 
remarked Fraulein Bertha, a sentimental lady of six-and-twenty. 

A young girl near us blushed, but said nothing. 

Our /ension, like Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s boarding-house, 
boasts of a “young girl.” She is an object of deep interest to us all. 
Her name is Marie, and she appears to be entirely alone in the 
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world. She has a dollish sort of prettiness, with blonde curls like a 
baby’s, and a shell-pink complexion. She sits about and does nothing 
all day ; she is almost as idle as Louise, and quite as satisfied with 
herself. 

June 25.—The young girl has a lover! She informed us of the 
great fact to-day, by the springs. Her “ Brautigam” is young, 
handsome, rich—or so she says. Looking up suddenly to tall Mattie, 
she asks wonderingly : 

* And have you not a bridegroom, too? or did you never have 
one ?” 

Mattie, who is only just seventeen, is much taken aback. She 
has never before felt the humiliation caused by the want of a “ bride- 
groom,” but now she feels it keenly. So she confesses indiscreetly 
that she might have had one, only this spring, but— 

** But you do not love him,” continues the young girl in English— 
very bad English. ‘Oh! I love my ‘Schatz’ so,” she continues; “I 
love him so.” 

Mattie shudders, then blushes to the roots of her hair—for the 
words have been loudly spoken, and some very evident English in the 
vicinity appeared to beamused. “Oh, wou/d you mind saying ‘like’ 
instead of ‘love,’ next time?” she murmurs. ‘‘ We wezer say ‘ love,’ 
in English—we have no such thing !” 

Marie is astounded at this assertion, and takes some time to get 
over it. As for Mattie she has not got over the shock to her feelings 
yet. Just now she is looking out into the starry night, her head 
leaning on her pretty round arms. 

“You know,” I say apologetically, “we can’t expect Germans to 
be quite like ourselves. They are much more effusive.” 

*“T call it positively sickening,” says Mattie. 

June 28.— The young girl’s lover has arrived! She seemed quite 
bright—for her—on hearing the news of his approach, and she 
showed her joy by actually beginning to work on a square of white 
cotton crochet. 

“That’s right—preparing to be a good housewife!” cries Frau 
Auerbach approvingly. Housewife indeed! We don’t believe that 
Marie can write, and if she can read it is quite as much as we should 
expect from her. But then she is an adept at “laying the cards,” 
which relaxation she appears to indulge in at least five times a day— 
whenever, indeed, she is not bathing or drinking. Mattie is quite 
sick of seeing her do it. And I, for my part, think the crochet not 
so much of an advance on the cards. All the ladies here crochet, 
and we imagine their rooms filled with dreadful squares and mats. 


” 
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Such an odd couple arrived yesterday. We can’t make them 
out at all. They are both young and good-looking, and appear not 
to be related to each other ; at any rate, their names are down in the 
visitors’ book as Mr. Thompson Binns and Mrs. Jackson. The lady 
is a widow from San Francisco, and the gentleman seems to be 
acting as her escort. He is handsome, dark, and _ curly-haired ; 
“like a brigand of the middle ages,” says Fraulein Bertha. There 
is about his proceedings that air of mystery which is so dear to 
the female heart. All the old ladies are full of conjectures about 
him. ‘What in the name cf wonder,” says Frau Auerbach, “can he 
want with the ‘Kur’?” On the other hand the lady is sickly, as 
Mr. Thompson Binns informed us on arriving, with American 
frankness. This frankness went far to win Frau Auerbach’s heart. 
Without losing a moment, I saw her tuck the American lady under 
her arm, and sally forth with her to Dr. Frickel at once, tv avoid all 
fear of her changing her mind. By the time they 1eturned, Mr. 
Binns was drinking his coffee, surrounded by an admiring circle, 
explaining to Mattie and me: “We met on the ship. She was ill, 
and, as I'd nothing particular to do, I just took her along on the 
cars. I told the ship’s doctor and the captain that I’d see to her. 
I’d do the same for any woman.” <A sentiment which gained him 
unbounded applause. 

June 30.—Marie and her bridegroom are sitting outside on the 
terrace together. (The crochet is thrown aside.) It is noticeable 
that the young man never says a sensible word to his betrothed, never 
makes any attempt at what may be called “ccnversation.” This 
disgusts Mattie more than ever. ‘“ He treats her exactly like a doll 
or a plaything,” she complains. At the present moment he happens 
to be pulling her ears playfully, and giving her stage embraces--they 
are certainly very public ones. All this seems more or less to imply 
that Germans do not want much intellectual companionship in their 
wives. At Cinner to-day, Mattie, always full of the “higher 
education,” asked Fraulein Bertha if many German girls learned 
Greek and Latin. Marie’s lover chanced to overhear the question. 
“Horrible! I can’t bear a learned woman,” he said twirling his 
blonde moustache. 

Fraulein Bertha has a great contempt for Marie. She is a 
pallid, sentimental young woman, who loves to talk of the 
“immensities” and to pose as a “femme incomprise.” She is 
emancipated—that is, for a German—and it is distantly rumoured 
that she writes poetry. She likes to make people think that there 
is a dark mystery surrounding her life. “Ah,” she said to me once, 
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“if poor Bertha had had a thaler for every time she had said good-bye, 
she would long ago have Leen a millionaire.” She sits and gazes at 
Mattie and me with sad, saucer-like eyes, but she seldom gets 
further with us than the remark already quoted. (I defy anybody, 
however, to talk about the “immensities” with such a thoroughly 
practical young person as Mattie.) Fraulein Bertha has taken forty 
baths at almost boiling-point, and has almost washed herself away 
as the result. That is the worst of Germans, they never do things 
by halves. ‘They can seldom be induced to take a bath, but when 
they do take them, they take them with a vengeance! Bertha is 
much attracted by Mr. Thompson Binns. ‘“* Zere is a man who is 
capable of dragging a woman round the town by her hair !” she says 
admiringly. But I think she misjudgesthe poorman. Mrs. Jackson, 
small, pale, and self-possessed, is capable not indeed of pulling him 
round the room by his hair, but certainly of turning him round her 
finger. Mrs. Jackson, by the way, is always beautifully dressed in 
the latest Paris fashion, and wears diamonds as big as peas. Last 
night when Mattie and I were at an outdoor concertin the “ Kur- 
garten,” we chanced to sit behind a couple conversing in the 
tenderest tones. Mattie recognised, in the semi-darkness, the big 
diamond pin that Mrs. Jackson wears in her hair. Without wishing 
to play the part of eavesdroppers, we could not help overhearing in a 
lull in the music the following words : 

“ How many pills did he tell you to take?” 

“Oh, I’m to judge of how they suit me. My constitution ’s so 
remarkably highly strung. When are you to commence taking 
baths? Tha? i/ be the test !” 

Maitie and I moved away. “ How romantic!” she whispered, 
shaking with suppressed laughter. 

“Oh, one thing does as well as another to make love over,” I 
said, remembering the old ballad of Edwin, Angelina, and the 
ipecacuanha. 

July 2.—1 was going down into the garden to-day, with the 
intention of writing in the arbour, when Mattie met me, and said 
warningly, “Don’t go in there! I believe Mr. Binns is proposing 
to Mrs. Jackson !” 

I had hardly time to answer when Mr. Binns himself emerged 
from the arbour, looking radiant. He came up to us gaily. 

“ Mrs. Jackson is just taking a nap,” he said, “ before she goes to 
the bathhouse; she asked me to leave her in peace, so, perhaps, it 
would be as well, ladies, if you didn’t disturb her. It’s always best to 
take a woman like that at her word, you know. She’s a woman of 
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character and knows what she means. She told me I’d teased her 
about enough for ove day” (with a laugh). “ But I’ve gained some- 
thing. She’s given me leave to drive with her this afternoon. From 
a woman as proud as that, too. Oh! it’s quite a concession.” 

But Mrs. Jackson had apparently no intention of sleeping, for 
Mr. Binns had not been gone two minutes when she also emerged, 
peeping cautiously round first, to see if the coast was clear. 

“I do wish that fellow would conclude bothering me,” she said. 
“T am sick and tired of having him always around me. I’ve told 
him twenty times, if I have told him once, that I don’t mean to 
marry him. He plagues me to death. Oh, lord, yes !” she continued, 
answering my sympathetic look, “he’s plagued me ever since we 
left the steamer. It don’t seem any good my telling him I’d prefer 
to remain single. What on earth should ever tempt a woman who 
has been comfortably ‘left’ to marry again Z don’t know. And my 
husband left me very comfortably off—not wealthy, but enough. He’d 
insured himself—let’s see,” she went on complacently, ticking off her 
fingers, ‘‘it must have been for twenty thousand pounds, I guess, at 
the lowest computation.” 

“He must have been a good husband, certainly,” I murmured, 
while Mattie tried to repress a bad inclination to smile. 

“T should say so, indeed. Why, he was three weeks dying, and 
all the time he kept saying, ‘ Annie, keep on with the business ’ (his 
was a blacking business) ‘as best you can, and, if you must marry 
again, marry a man with plenty of “gumption” and “go” in him, 
who'll stand by you and the business.’” 

“Ah!” I said, “and you"don’t consider Mr. Binns answers the 
description?” 

“NotI! He’sa silly old goose, that’s what fe is. Man! he a 
man! I’ve got more man in my little finger than he’s got in his 
whole body. He’s too soft for a man; he ain’t got no gumption. 
Business ! he ain’t got nothing of a head for business. Nothing 
like my husband. The blacking trade would never keep me in 
clothes ”—(looking complacently down at her Paris-made skirts)— 
“if he took to the management of it. And, besides, he’s always in 
love with somebody or other. It’s second nature to him to fool 
around some one. You can see what #e is. I don’t trust him.” 

“If he’s shat sort of man,” I couldn’t help here interposing, “ I 
wonder you weren’t afraid to travel about so long with him.” 

“Oh! I never was afraid of nothing yet. I’d like you to show 
me the man I ever was afraid of. Why, I’ve travelled alone out 
West, and had to carry arms; and once, when they stopped the 
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coach and tried to rob it, I fired off five shots quickly, and you may 
bet your pile that they bolted pretty sharp,” clenching her small thin 
hands at the recollection. 

Mattie shuddered. The little fair Yankee didn’t look like the 
actor in such a terrible drama. With her neat braids of glossy hair 
and her perfectly fitting “Worth” costume she might have stepped 
straight from a band-box. Rut on the present occasion she wasn’t 
quite so self-possessed as usual; her temper was certainly a bit 
ruffled. 

“ And what a man he is to talk !” the widow went on (the “ he” 
still referring to Mr. Binns). “I feel quite ashamed of him some- 
times. It makes a woman look so like a fool. Now, hasn’t he just 
been talking about me to you? There! I knew he had. That’s 
what gets my blood up to the notch. Well, that’s certain! my 
husband didn’t talk like him, of whatever he’d got in his head. He 
can’t keep a thing to himself. But it’s no use worrying,” with a 
rapid change of tone, ‘‘and I had to promise to ride along with him 
this afternoon, just to keep him quiet. Don’t you go thinking it 
means any more than that. Oh, it’s late! and I must go and prink 
a little. Here’s one of my business cards before I forget,” taking a 
large bit of cardboard from her pretty reticule. ‘Then she ran into 
the house. 

We looked at the card. This was it: 


ANNIE JACKSON, 
Dealer in BLACKING. 


Offices : 48 & 49 Mill Street, 
San Francisco. 


July 4.—The young girl and her lover have quarrelled—for what 
cause we cannot imagine, as he was pinching her ears just as usual 
yesterday. But it now turns out that he is not the young girl’s 
first love. Young as she is, she has had other loves before. This 
partially accounts for the very little attention she seems to have paid 
to any other branch of education. She has at last found her tongue, 
and she is almost as loquacious as Frau Biener herself on the sub- 
ject of her two loves. ‘* Mein erster Schatz! mein zweiter Schatz ! ” 
she says, quite outrivalling that lady and her two husbands. Now 
Marie, “‘ variable as the shade,” seems to be harking back to the 
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“‘erster Schatz.” At any rate there is a great coolness with the 
“weiter.” The different parties to the quarrel, unfortunately, choose 
poor Mattie and myself as confidantes. The lover will only walk with 
me ; the young girl will only walk with Mattie. They glare every 
time we meet, as we naturally often do within the small area of the 
“ Kur-garten” promenade. The result is that Mattie and I can’t 
speak to each other. We object very much to be used as cats’-paws 
in a lovers’ quarrel that does not the least concern us. But it is all 
of no use. 

“You think I care for that girl?” says the discarded youth to 
me, as I am vainly endeavouring to get through my portion of water 
under the flowering limes. ‘ Well, I do not care shat” (here he 
snaps his fingers) “for her. I shall not think of marrying her if she 
is not good. A girl with a temper, who will not obey? No, I do not 
love her. Ha, ha!” 

On the other hand, from his fancée’s furious look when we pass, 
I can quite well conjecture what se is saying to Mattie. 

July 5.—When we entered the salle @ manger this evening, 
Mrs. Jackson was conspicuous by her absence ; and we noticed that 
Mr. Thompson Binns’s countenance wore a look expressive of the 
deepest gloom. ‘He has proposed to her again,” Mattie whispered 
to me, “and she has refused him.” I unroiled my work silently. 

“You do too much work, Mees,” said Frau Auerbach ; “ work of 
all kinds is extremely prejudicial to the ‘ Kur.’” 

“‘ Yes,” added placid Louise, who was sitting in a state of idyllic 
happiness with her husband’s hand in hers (he had come at last to 
spend Sunday), “‘it’s quite true. You never see me do anything while 
I’m here.” 

“You don’t do much at home, my child,” here interposed her 
mother-in-law, as she looked over her spectacles and knitting at the 
young couple. “Franz spoils you. Only think,” she went on in a 
loud whisper to Frau Auerbach; “he lets her have a girl in the 
kitchen.” 

“ Ah! when you have a little son,” said Frau Auerbach good- 
naturedly to the bride, “that will give you an occupation. You will 
have to wash him, to teach kim——” 

“He shall go to the same school that you attended,” said Louise, 
looking radiantly at her Franz ; “ he must be brought up exactly like 
his father.” 

The husband beamed at this, and squeezed his Louise’s hand 
affecticnately. Mattie looked another way. These little domestic 
idylls, enacted in public, made her feel quite sick. As for me, I was 
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by way of counting my stitches. But Mr. Thompson Binns, who 
had not been attending at all to anyone but himself, here gave such 
a tremendous groan that we were all quite startled by it. Then he 
got up, pushed his chair back and went out, slamming the door 
behind him. 

“ Ah! it is sad to see a poor young man so much in love,” said 
the sympathetic Bertha, “and with so little return.” 

“Nonsense ! I believe Mees Jackson is really fond of him, and 
it’s only her way of flirting,” remarked Frau Auerbach severely. 
“You should have seen the life I led my poor dear Jacob before we 
were betrothed. He had to ask me seven times, and yet I always 
meant to have him in the end.” The said Jacob, I may mention, had 
been defunct for now ten years, so his widow permitted herself a 
little affection for him, but there were not wanting those who libelled 
her, as Diirer’s wife had been libelled, by ‘saying that her husband, 
poor man ! had been glad to find rest in his grave. 

(“ You did not have to ask me so often,” here remarked Louise to 
Franz in a loud parenthesis.) 

‘Mr. Binns is too young to marry a widow, and I believe Mrs. 
Jackson is older than he is ;” this assertion came from Bertha. 

“What does that matter?” inquired Frau Auerbach, looking 
daggers—was not she a widow herself? 

“Well, but should not a man be older than his wife?” Bertha 
asked, appealing to the company in general. 

Frau Biener seemed to take this as a personal challenge. In all 
her dignity of mother-in-law she spoke over her clicking knitting 
pins, her square form and roughly hewn features looming quite 
sphinx-like through the gloom. “ My first husband ” (click) “ was ten 
years older than myself” (click, click) ; ‘““my second husband” (click), 
“ whom I married thirteen months after the death of my first ” (click, 
click), “was thirteen years younger than myself” (click). “ My first 
husband had a big ready-made clothes business” (click) ; “my 
second was his foreman” (click). “With both of them I lived 
happily. They knew when they were made comfortable ” (click). “I 
am a good cook, you see, and I was always clean and hardworking ” 
(click, click, click). 

The words were oracularly spoken, and it seemed quite un- 
necessary and even irreverent to answer them, as it would have been 
in the old days to reply to Minerva or Apollo. No one ventured to 
question the desirability or suitableness of either of Frau Biener’s 
matrimonial alliances. 

Only Mattie turned up her little nose. ‘ What slavery !” cried 
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she. “I would never cook or be a servant to any man. I can’t 
cook, and if I were a German girl I wouldn’t learn.” 

“ Well, and what will your mother say,” demanded Frau Auerbach, 
“when some rich young man asks her for your hand in marriage ? 
When he comes to the usual question, ‘Is she a good cook ?’ she 
will be obliged to answer, ‘ No,’ and your chance will be lost.” 

Mattie felt too disgusted to speak. Happily I came to her res- 
cue. “We English have different ways,” I said. 

“Oh, English!” cried Frau Biener contemptuously, ignorirg our 
presence. “The English! fine housekeepers they make. What 
waste ! What ignorance! They only manage to live at all, ir their 
expensive country, because they are all so rich. If they are poor 
they are obliged to go and live elsewhere. And the husbands—do 
their wives make them comfortable? No, it is well said, ‘ Die 
Liebe eines deutschen Mannes geht durch den Magen den 
Magen,” she repeated, with a rapt look. 

‘‘ But,” I here remarked feebly, “how can a man’s wife be a 
companion to him if she is always in the kitchen ?” 

“‘ Companion!” echoed Frau Auerbach scornfully. “No man 
wants his wife to know the things that he knows. Let Aer mind the 
cooking, see to the sewing, look after the children: 47s companions 
are his friends at the Wirthshaus.” 

“They don’t go to the Wirthshaus every evening in England,” I 
suggested. 

“They do worse things, no doubt,” said the censorious Frau 
Auerbach, who, dcubtless, on Mr. Lillyvick’s principle, would allow 
no virtue to foreigners. 

July 9.—There is to be a dance at the “ Kurhaus ” to-night, in 
honour of some royalties. It is to be quite an “occasion” for the 
neighbourhood. Everyone in our pension is going, from Frau Biener 
to the “ young girl,” whose lover departed in dudgeon some days ago. 
No longer can the little town of Bad-Langeweile complain of a dearth 
of men. Louise has got her Franz with her ; her second husband 
(the foreman of the ready-made clothes business) has arrived’ to 
escort Frau Biener. Only Mr. Binns still lounges about in solitary 
gloom, snubbed by the lady of his affections. He seeks consolation 
in vain from frequent “cocktails” and cigars. He has long ago 
given up the “‘cure”” and the baths. They did not agree with him, 
he told us ; and as nobody knew what special ailment they were 
meant to cure, none of us felt qualified to offer any advice. His 
moods are varying and unexpected ; one day he astonishes the 
pension by sudden fits of loquaciousness, another by equally sudden 
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relapses into morose silence. With neither of these can the unlucky 
swain please his beloved. To-day he chanced to be in a conversa- 
tional mood, and at “ Mittagessen” he entered with wild spirit into 
an argument with Frau Auerbach about American produce. 

“I don’t care what anyone says,” he vociferated, thumping the 
table in his energy, and shouting at the top of his voice ; “ you won’t 
find anything—grapes, even—that we can’t grow better in America! 
Ah ! I’d like you ladies to see our Californian farms. Zhere are 
the vineyards of the future—shere !” 

“You won’t make us believe that,” said Frau Auerbach, quite 
disgusted. This was touching the Germans in their tenderest point. 

“ Wal, America’s a new country,” went on the imperturbable 
Yankee, “and a new country is of course up to all the newest dodges 

—the most go-ahead notions in farming. Why, everything is better 
tn America! Only look at our beer-breweries ! We sell more beer 
in New York in a month than is sold in any big town in Germany in 
a yeu.” 

‘This mode of reckoning the excellence of produce—by quantity 
alias quality—rather staggered the Germans for a minute. But 
Mrs. Jackson, who sat next to her compatriot, here said quietly in 
his ear : 

“ You'd better just shut up ; you’re talking a lot of bosh of what 
you know nothing about. I wouldn’t make a spectacle of mysel/ if 
I was you.” 

However, the irrepressible was to-day not easily snubbed, even 
by his lady-love. He was only silenced for a short breathing-space. 
Everything in America, according to him, was better than it could 
possibly be elsewhere. He was nothing if not patriotic. Somebody 
unwisely started talking about music. Mr. Binns struck in at once. 

“Wal,” he said, “I reckon you’ve had the greatest composers. 
We can’t beat them in our country, though perhaps we may yet. But 
we’re musical, you bet. To give you an idea—why, I know of a 
store in New York where they keep no less than 5,000 pieces of 
music in stock. Ah! we’rea musical nation. I’ve got a brother 
who plays—I’d like you ladies to hear him. There’s passion, there’s 
fire for you! Why, he plays so well that it’s no exaggeration to say 
that the perspiration drops from off him! Zha?’s playing, if you like. 
As for ladies—I grant you, they can play fantasias, light pieces ; but 
like a man, never ! they’ve not got the muscular strength to do it.” 

All this, shouted at the top of a stentorian voice, and but vaguely 
understood by the Germans, simply made them open their mouths. 
They were overcome by the manner, if not by the matter. 
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July 10.—The dance last night was very novel, though Mattie 
and I are both a little exhausted by its results. These I will pro- 
ceed to relate. The party from our villa arrived in good time, 
though Mr. Binns had nearly made Mattie and me late, by begging 
our assistance in the choice of a bouquet for Mrs. Jackson. He had 
ransacked all the flower-shops in the arcade before he could find 
one recherché enough to please her. At last he settled on one com- 
posed of giant violets and white jessamine. ‘“ That’s just the thing 
for a widow—half-mourning, you know,” he said to us approvingly, 
‘and she'll think it such good taste. That'll go a long way with a 
woman like Mrs. Jackson.” 

And certainly Mrs. Jackson, touched either by her widow’s 
bouquet, or perhaps by a lecture that had been delivered to her 
that afternoon by all the German ladies in conclave, @ propos of 
her cruelty to poor Mr. Binns, showed herself quite amiable to him, 
and danced with him several times. The ball-room was crowded. 
Dr. Frickel was there, dancing with all his patients in turn ; Dr 
Zickinger was laughing and talking with pretty Elise ; even old Dr 
Marx put in an appearance. Marie sat on the dais, refusing every 
partner, and looking—like Mr. Horatio Sparkins—as if she “ thought 
of nothing earthly”; while Fraulein Bertha, resplendent in white 
book-muslin and amber beads, and with her hair done @ /ang/aise, 
was consumed by an all-devouring hope, W7// Dr. Frickel dance with 
her? Yes, she is not disappointed: he comes, engages her for a 
waltz, quite cutting out a military cousin, who stands by enviously 
twirling his waxed moustache. 

Mattie danced with everybody. I danced with Mr. Binns, who 
confided to my sympathetic ear all his hopes and fears with regard 
to the fair widow ; and with the uxorious Franz, who trod on my 
toes dreadfully, and asked me every minute how I thought his 
Louise was looking. Now Louise is a stout and somewhat apathetic 
young woman at the best of times ; and this evening—clad in a 
badly fitting mauve dress which did not suit her complexion, and 
which, being very short, left visible her big sandalled feet—she looked 
decidedly lumpy. But she was satisfied with herself, which after all 
is the great thing to attain. When Franz led me back to where his 
Louise was sitting, the young wife exclaimed, “Oh! does not my 
husband dance beautifully? One seems quite to glide through 
the air with him,” and she looked at him with loving eyes. 

There is no doubt but that those married couples are happiest 
who belong to this kind of Mutual Admiration Society. The only 
objection to it is that it makes outsiders often feel “ de trop,” and 
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I felt quite relieved when Louise and Franz whirled off again, and 
left me to my own devices. 

I was laughing a few minutes later over this little episode with 
Mattie, when suddenly a young man approached us, and asked her 
for a dance. It was Marie’s lover. He had apparently turned up 
for the occasion, with no other object than to make his recalcitrant 
betrothed jealous ; for he had made himself his very smartest, and, 
with a Jarge carnation in his buttonhole, tried to look as “ dashing” 
as possible. Mattie danced with him, nothing loth, and it would 
have been as well if this had constituted all his sins ; for he now 
proceeded, under his former sweetheart’s very eyes, to flirt out- 
rageously with the pretty black-eyed confectioner’s daughter of 
Bad-Langeweile. Marie’s eyes grew furious, her lip scornful. Not 
a look of recognition did she vouchsafe her “Schatz.” The bail 
over, we left the Kurhaus ; and now the lover wished to make 
amends, for I heard him offer to escort her up the hill. She repulsed 
him angrily ; but just then I caught sight of Mr. Binns and Mrs. 
Jackson in the distance, and not wishing to be again mixed up ina 
lovers’ quarrel, I fled back, so to speak, from the frying-pan into the 
fire. 

“ Well,” Mrs. Jackson was saying as I came up, “if this isn’t 
enough to make a woman vow she’ll never give in again! Here 
I’ve danced with you four times to-night, and worn your flowers, 
and now you want me to promise all sorts of things more! What 
can I do with him?” she added, appealing to me. 

“Oh, look here, Annie! I mean Mrs. Jackson,” the unfortunate 
Thompson interposed, “don’t be hard on a fellow. I only want 
you to say you’ll take me on trial. Here have I been hanging on 
here for weeks, and ruining my constitution with baths and iron 
which I don’t want, ard you leading me the life of a dog, and all 
for no use. This lady thinks you might give me a chance—now 
don’t you, Miss? I’d really make you a goud husband ; you might 
have a worse. ‘TT. B.’s going to be good to the girl that he marries, 
you bet !” 

“Well, there!” said Mrs. Jackson, “I don’t say I wen’t think 
over it, as it seems you're so set on it ; but only on one condition, 
which is that you don’t plague me any more to-night. Good-bye, 
both of you!” and the erratic little woman, ruthlessly abandoning 
the unwilling witness of this tender scene, ran up the hill laughing, 
leaving Mr. Thompson standing alone in the darkness. When he 
and I reached the villa gate, we found everyone in a state of great 
excitement, and all the old ladies standing beshawled in the road, 
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in extreme terror. The young girl’s lover was reported to have taken 
to the wood, with wild threats of suicide. No time was to be lost. 
We forgot our fatigue and all hurried out in search of him. Mattie 
ran in one direction, I in another, Fraulein Bertha in another. 
Eventually we ran the culprit to earth, and Bertha and I held him 
while Mattie searched in his pockets for imaginary pistols. A more 
ludicrous scene was surely never seen. 

“Can’t I take a little walk in the wood by myself?” the young 
man said angrily, and it must be allowed that his anger was not 
altogether without excuse. ‘Am I a fool to want to kill myself for 
the sake of such a girl as that? No, indeed ! ha, ha!” 

We discovered no pistols, and returned to the villa after exacting 
a solemn promise of good behaviour. We found Mr. Binns calmly 
smoking a cigar in the garden. “I thought you ladies would prove 
more insinuating,” he remarked. 

Insinuating! It was main force we had used. And our work 
was not yet ended. The young girl had, with much presence of 
mind, taken to her bed and gone into violent hysterics. Her shrieks 
filled the house. Two hours at least were spent in administering re- 
storatives, and only in the small hours of the morning did I venture 
to leave her, still mingling sobbing anathemas against the “ zweiter 
Schatz,” with various fond recollections of the “‘erster.” Hurriedly 
groping my way upstairs in the dark I found Mattie awaiting me im- 
patiently. 

“Do you call ¢4zs improving your health?” she cried, and added 
viciously, “I’ve no patience with such rubbish !” 

Mattie is certainly intolerant. 

August 4.—All my friends are either gone or thinking of going, 
and what is worse, Mattie has been telegraphed for by her mother. 
The young girl has also taken her departure, and this is decidedly 
one weight the less on my mind. As to her “ bridegroom,” we are 
none of us quite certain whether or no she will eventually pardon 
him, but we think it highly probable—that is, unless yet a “ dritter 
Schatz” appear in the unforgiving interval. Frau Auerbach has paid 
her farewell visit to Dr. Frickel, who, as a parting gift, has presented 
her with a little book of which he is the author, dealing with all sorts 
of possible and terrible diseases. Frau Auerbach thanked him for 
this kind attention, but she seems to find the book very far from 
comforting. By dint of much imagination and persistent study of 
the little volume, she has not been long in arriving at the conclusion 
that she has every disease it mentions. This little gift of Dr. Frickel’s 
is certainly diplomatic. 
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I have made several shopping expeditions to the pretty bazaars 
in the promenade, and on one of these I fell deeply in love with some 
quaint red china, said by the snuffy, wizened, old “dealer in an- 
tiquities ” to be at least a hundred years old. Mattie being far away, 
I consulted Mrs. Jackson as to its purchase. “Oh, dear!” said that 
lady (who looked at everything, Mr. Thompson Binns included, from 
a purely business-like point of view), ‘‘what’s the use of buying o/d@ 
china? Why, you can get zew for half the price ! lovely sets in the 
newest fashion, shipped from New York. No, don’t throw away your 
money!” This last piece of advice was good, at any rate. I put 
my purse aside and we turned home, for on this particular evening 
—yesterday evening—a farewell supper, or “‘ Abschiedsfest,” was to 
be held in the Villa Clara. It was to be another “‘ grand occasion.” 
All day long Elise and her mother had been busy in the kitchen over 
culinary works of art. I had helped to stir the pudding, and Bertha 
had arranged the flowers, while Frau Auerbach made punch in the 
seclusion of her own room, and Mr. Thompson Binns prepared 
mysterious American beverages in the back-yard. The spirits of this 
latter have risen wonderfully since Mrs. Jackson has allowed him to 
hope. 

As eight o’clock struck the guests arrived punctually. Among 
the first of these was Fraulein Bertha’s military cousin, a young 
officer. Mr. Binns welcomed him with his usual unerring tact. 

“I’m glad to see you, sir,” he said blandly, shaking the stranger’s 
hand with fervour, “and to be supported by you in my trying position 
—the only bachelor among so many ladies! Ah! one wants a man 
sometimes to talk to.” 

This speech was perhaps not quite in accordance with German 
ideas of gallantry, but fortunately few of the iadies present under- 
stood it. 

The dinner passed merrily, and with the punch came an unex- 
pected treat ; for Fraulein Bertha had composed an ode in honour 
of the “ Abschiedsfest,” bringing in sentimental little references to 
all and everyone at the Villa Clara. Even Elise’s mother, a fat, 
good-tempered old thing, who combined the offices of cook and 
landlady, was not forgotten. The poem contained several carefully 
worked-in allusions to her, and she was forcibly brought in, with her 
white cap tied under the chin and bibbed cooking apron, to hear 
them. She tried to smile pleasantly on everyone, but she looked as 
supremely uncomfortable as a fish out of water, and had evidently 
about as much notion of poetry as an elephant has of skating. The 
only thing in Bertha’s poem at which an unkind critic (had any such 
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been present) might possibly have cavilled, was that its lines grew so 
long by degrees that the sheet of paper they were written on barely 
sufficed to hold them. This defect, however, was not so much noticed 
when the poem was recited by its authoress—standing on a chair at 
the end of the long table, in a kind of “ bless-you-my-children ” 
attitude. As she concluded there was a general chorus of applause. 
The wine circulated freely. Everyone in turn was called upon for a 
speech or a story. Mr. Binns, wishing to be appropriate to the 
occasion, offered to relate a story of a Prussian officer. Like the 
celebrated Mr. Tibbs with his volunteer story, he had long been 
burning with it. 

“When I was a youngster,” he began, addressing more especially 
Bertha’s cousin, “I was travelling down the Rhine bysteamer. Now 
I ain’t one to everlastingly stickle for my rights, but, mind you, 
T. B. don’t like to be bossed by anyone, be he who he may. Well, 
as I was remarking, I was on board the steamer, and had happened 
to establish myself with my baggage on a comfortable seat on deck. 
I got up for a minute to speak to a friend, and when I got back, lo 
and behold if there wasn’t a young beggar of a Prussian officer had 
bagged my place, and was sitting there, calm as a cucumber, with all 
my bags and wraps pitched on to the ground. I should smile if any- 
one were to say that T. B. wasn’t vexed. I just took up my carpet- 
bag, and flung it back on to the seat, hitting that Prussian officer 
such a blow in the back that it sent him sprawling. Bless you, the 
whole ship’s crew surrounded me in a minute, amazed that anyone 
should dare to attack an officer. ‘ Donner und Blitzen! wha-do- 
you mean, sir?’ cried the Prussian, scrambling to his feet again, 
dusty ard scowling. ‘I mean to teach you to respect the American 
flag, sir,’ says I. He clapped his hand on his sword. ‘Oh, if you 
mean fighting,’ says I, ‘two can play at that game,’ and I doubled 
up my fists and waltzed along the deck towards him in fine style. 
‘Come on,’ says I. Did he come on? nota bit of it. He retired, 
sulking. The ship’s captain comes uptome. ‘What have you done, 
unhappy man?’ says he, ‘ you’ve insulted a Prussian officer! He’s 
bound after this to take your life. He can’t help doing it. The 
regiment would for ever look down on him if he didn’t avenge him- 
self.’ But I could see that in their hearts the captain and crew hated 
the arrogant fellow, and were chuckling over his defeat. The 
steward looked another way, but he was smiling—I could see it 
down his back. ‘I’m ready for him, any time,’ says I. ‘ He'll have 
your blood,’ says the captain. Well, if you'll believe me, I landed, 
got a good thick stick, left my address with the captain, and loafed 
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three whole days in a little pokey Rhine town waiting for that fellow 
to come and fight me. The darned skunk never put in an appear- 
ance, and that’s the story of how I was going to duel with a Prussian 
officer!” And Mr. Thompson Binns, having now exhausted his 
breath, sat down much pleased with himself. 

“ Oh! you zdiot,” whispered Mrs. Jackson, who could contain 
herself no longer. ‘ You’re enough to drive a woman silly, you are. 
You’ve been putting your foot in it nicely. Don’t you see that it’s a 
Prussian officer you’ve been talking to?” 

Mr. Binns had not taken in this fact, and he opened his mouth 
much in the same fashion as the pantomime little boy, who, in the 
act of stealing a sausage, finds himself suddenly confronted with the 
policeman. His curly hair quite stood on end. However, no harm 
was done. The ladies, as before hinted, couldn’t always understand 
Mr. Binns’s wild flights of rhetoric, and had not therefore grasped 
this terrible insult to their soldiery, while the officer was no wiser 
than they were. 

The general hilarity of the evening, meanwhile, showed no signs 
of diminishing. Elise’s turn was called for next. She had spent 
some time in composing a little English poem to give me as an 
* Andenken,” or farewell gift, and she now offered to recite it to the 
company. ‘They were all very much impressed, especially those who 
couldn’t understand a word of it. It ran thus: 

Oh, will you tink of me 
When you are on de sea ? 


When waves roll round your head, 
Then I will tink of thee ! 


(I was much gratified, but explained that the lines, though beau- 
tiful in themselves, were perhaps a little gloomy in their tenor, inas- 
much as I hoped not to be drowned on the return passage.) But 
Mr. Thompson Binns now rose again at a sign from Elise. He had 
partially recovered from his collapse. “I speak,” he said, “‘ in the 
name of Mrs. Jackson and myself. As you perhaps know, my 
friends, the feelings with which I regard that lady” (here Mrs. 
Jackson looked rather foolish), “‘I will not further descant on that 
theme. I will only tell you of my fervent hope, which is that she 
will one day call herself Mrs. Binns. Ladies, I hope you'll wish me 
joy. I have always—I may say it without pride—tried to do my 
duty among you, and have kept my temper as a man should on 
many trying occasions.” 

Mrs. Jackson here pulled him violently by the sleeve : ‘‘ Sit down, 
Thompson, you silly man! You've said quite enough. Why wii/ 
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you always spoil things by saying too much? Oh! owever you'll 
manage the business I’m sure / don’t know !” 

“Only one word more, ladies,” went on Thompson, nothing 
daunted, raising his glass. ‘ May you all find as complete a cure as 
mine at Bad-Langeweile.” 

After the outburst of cheers which greeted this hit, Frau Biener 
was called upon. She dragged, of course, into her speech some 
allusion to her husbands (like Mr. Dick with Charles I.’s head, she 
never could get on entirely without their aid), but otherwise her few 
remarks were pithy and to the point. Laying down her eternal 
knitting for this occasion only, she said slowly, with a strong south 
German accent : “ The bride is young, but she has already once been 
married, and that is always something ; it gives experience, Let her 
study to be a good cook and housekeeper, and see to her husband’s 
shirt-buttons, and she will retain his affection. He has promised to 
be good to her, and we can only hope that he will keep his word.” 
These words, spoken gruffly ina deep bass voice, and accompanied 
by a distrusting glance at Mr. Binns, were not without their effect. 
They seemed to imply that man in general, and Mr. Thompson in 
particular, would do anything rather than “keep his word.” Every- 
body shuddered, but Frau Biener was only acting up to a firmly- 
implanted principle of hers. An article, according to her, must, 
above all, be made to “wear.” If solid, it was not generally orna- 
mental ; if ornamental, as a rule it did not ‘‘ wear.” Mr. Binns was 
ornamental ; ezgo, he probably did not possess good “ wearing” 
qualities. She looked lovingly across at her own Franz, who sat 
with one arm encircling Louise’s capacious waist, and the other 
raising—a tankard of beer! Nobody could deny that Ae, at least, 
was more useful than ornamental. 

But Franz now rose to speak for himself and wife. ‘‘ My Louise 
is shy,” he said, looking towards her fondly, “and it therefore 
devolves on me to speak. As to the betrothed couple, I can do no 
more than wish them as much happiness as my Louise and myself are 
blessed with : and as for you, ladies, I can only say that when you 
are next in the neighbourhood of Hohenellenputznau, we should be 
delighted if you would honour our little abode with a visit. My 
Louise has a girl to cook, and though ours is a simple household, yet 
it is a comfortable one.” 

I had hoped to escape notice, but now there were loud cries of 
“The Miss! Let the Miss speak.” So, seeing that there was no 
help for it, I mounted the speaker’s chair, and got through the ordeal 
as best I could. They cheered me loudly, notwithstanding my 
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blunders. ‘‘Come back next year,” cried everybody ; “we will all 
meet next year! Auf Wiedersehen! Auf \Wiedersehen!” and the 
glasses clinked again with a will. 

August 20.—It is now the last day of my stay, and twilight is 
approaching. As I write these words Iremember the thought so well 
expressed by De Quincey : “ Liferesembles a journey by stage-coach ; 
the scene continually changes, and the passengers also.” I have quite 
a sentiment of tenderness in my heart for the young girl, for 
Fraulein Bertha, for Mr. Binns, Mrs. Jackson, and even for the 
crocheting old German ladies, now that they will so soon vanish into 
“the land of shadows.” Then I think of Mattie, already departed 
along that distant silver streak of water whither I shall soon follow 
her ; and, leaning out of my window, I forget my past weeks of 
boredom, and gaze, almost with a feeling of regret, over to where 
the red sun dies far away from off the wooded knolls of the 
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** Cette femme, célébre dans le monde par son esprit et par sa beauté.. . 
La comtesse, parmi les perfections qui la rendaient une des plus aimables 
personnes de l’Europe . . .”—-VOLTAIRE. 


_ O Westminster Abbey . . . and here we did see, by particular 

favour, the body of Queen Katharine of Valois; and I had 
the upper part of the body in my hands, and did kiss her mouth, 
reflecting upon it that I did kiss a queen, and that this was my birthday 
—thirty-six years old—that I did kiss a queen.” Such is Mr. Pepys’ 
quaint account of his post-mortem homage to the royal lady who had 
lain in the arms of the Victor of Agincourt, and who has been depicted 
by Shakespeare as the French lady-love of the young Warrior King. 
The date of the burial of Queen Katharine was January 1457. The 
date of Mr. Pepys’ visit to her remains in the Abbey was February 23, 
1668-69. It is not, indeed, a very uncommon thing for the living to 
have seen the preserved bodies of the long dead. We have all seen 
the mummies of old Egyptian kings, priests, ladies ; and I have held 
in my hand the head of Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, the father 
of Lady Jane Grey. In about the first quarter of this century it 
happened to Dr. Friedrich Cramer to see, by particular favour, in the 
vaults of the old S#ftskirche of Quedlinburg, the mummified remains 
of a quasi-royal lady, who had been, in her time, one of the most 
beautiful women of her day in Europe ; who had been witty, ac- 
complished, charming ; the mistress of a splendid king, and the 
mother of a great captain ; the centre of attraction at the courts 
of Germany and of Sweden ; who was one of those witch-women of 
history who, by means of the magic of sexual and of mental charm, 
had excited desire, inspired intrigue, stirred ambition, and played a 
distinguished, if ignoble, part in the drama of her Jand and time. 
Such was /a Saxe galante, the once fair and lovely Aurora K6nigs- 
mark ; and she was the Jady upon whose artificially preserved re- 
mains Dr. Cramer—and, no doubt, others—gazed with wonder, and 
with thoughts stirred by many complex memories. Dr. Cramer, 
more modest, less amatory and inquisitive than Mr. Pepys, was 
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content with gazing ; and was not guilty of the cadaverous adultery 
of kissing the dead wife of a dead prince. 

Her life, and that of her brother, are so full of romance, and are 
so typical of the times and of the countries in which they lived, and 
moved, and had their being, that it seems worth while to endeavour 
to tell the story of the erring, but lovely Countess. The authorities 
are many, though the evidence is often conflicting, and the problem, 
at times, perplexing. The tale has not been fully told by any thorough, 
lucid or graphic German writer. Cramer is, perhaps, the best. 

It may be here in place to touch briefly upon the descent of the 
“divine Aurora,” and to allude slightly to those of her ancestors 
who made the most distinct mark in the story of their country and 
their day. The family was an old German one, belonging to the 
class of smaller nobles, and had its original seat in K6nigsmark, 
in the marches of Brandenburg. The name of KoOnigsmark was 
first made famous by Johann Christoph, born 1600, at K6tzlin. He 
was a general in the Thirty Years’ War, serving with the Swedes, 
and has left a somewhat truculent reputation, owing to his activity as . 
an unscrupulous and cunning freebooter ; but, in energy and ina 
rugged determination to push his own fortunes, he was a very dis- 
tinguished old fighter and diplomatist. He was present at the 
coronation of Queen Christina in Stockholm, in 1650, and died, also 
in Stockholm, in 1660, leaving immense property and materials for 
the pompous inscription on his tomb. He was the first to link the 
old German house of Konigsmark with Sweden. Johann Christoph 
was a valiant, wary, unprincipled soldier of good fortune. One of 
his sons, Konrad Christoph, strengthened the family alliance with 
Sweden by marrying Maria Christina Wrangel, born 1638, a daughter 
of the great Swedish Marshal, Herrmann Wrangel, and of his wife, 
Amalia Magdalena, born Princess of the Palatinate, of the Salzbach 
line. Konrad was killed by a bomb-shell at the siege of Bonn, 1673. 

Next in the line appears a romantic figure, Karl Johann, son of 
Konrad Christoph. Karl was born at Nienburg, in 1659. He added 
to the warrior restlessness of his family a very marked tendency to 
gallantry and to adventure, in love as well as in war, which renders 
him still attractive. He lived in, or visited, Holland, England, 
France, Spain, Rome, Florence, Genoa, Venice ; and he brought to 
our Charles II. letters sent by the King of Sweden. As a volunteer, 
he joined the English fleet, then waiting fora wind to carry troops to 
Tangier; and served under the French flag in Catalonia. He is 
found in Greece, and in the service of Venice ; and is always active, 
brave, and love-loving. One little anecdote touching one of his many 
romantic amours is characteristic. 
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We may ask, with Walter Scott, 
Or was the gentle page, in sooth, 
A gentle paramour ? 

The account rests upon the authority of a letter addressed by 
Charlotte Elizabeth, of the Palatinate, daughter of Elizabeth Stuart, 
and then the widow of the Duke of Orleans, to Caroline of 
Anspach, then Princess of Wales; and the German lady recounts 
that she knew a Count Konigsmark who had been followed to the 
wars by an English young lady of rare and delicate beauty, who dis- 
charged, among other duties, the office of page to the Count, and 
had, for that purpose, adopted dainty masculine costume. The page 
lived with the soldier in his tent at Chambor; and one day he 
described his amour to the widowed Duchess, who, returning with 
the Count from hunting, insisted upon seeing the fair page. The 
Duchess had never in her life (she says) seen anything prettier than 
this pretty page, who smiled, though with a little embarrassment, at 
the curiosity of the Duchess. The page was found to possess great 
brown eyes, a very delicious little nose, and a charming, laughing 
mouth, showing white teeth. He or she wore her own ample brown 
locks, fastened with large buckles. When the Count went with her 
to Italy, the landlady of an inn came running to the Count, crying 
out : “ Monsieur, courez vite la-haut, votre page accouche!” We 
need not follow the fortunes of the daughter of the Count and of his 
romantic and lovely young page. The name that the daughter 
bore was Maria Dorothea d’Hollande von K6nigsmark. 

Aurora’s father, Konrad Christoph, had, as we have seen, died a 
soldier’s death at Bonn in 1673. Her mother, Maria Christina, born 
Wrangel, was left a widow in her thirty-fifth year. That vehement, 
sprightly gentleman, Count Karl Johann, escaped the ordinary lot, 
and was never married. A soldier is better accommodated than 
with a wife; and may be satisfied with a pretty page. Aurora 
herself was certainly never married ; probably she never really loved. 
Aurora’s elder sister, Amalie Wilhelmine, married the Swedish Count, 
Karl Gustav von Lowenhaupt, who was soldier and diplomatist. 
Maria Aurora was, no doubt, born in Stade ; but it is difficult to fix 
the precise date of her birth. Ordinary historians say that she was 
born in 1677 or 1678 ; but they forget that her father died in 1673. 
Dr. Cramer’s careful calculations make it more than probable that 
she was born in 1667 or 1668 ; but Aurora herself, with the fantastic 
chronology of a beauty, was fond, in her riper years, of representing 
herself as younger than she really was. Her brother, Philipp 
Christoph, was a mere boy at the time of his father’s death. During 
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the youth of her children, the widowed Countess moved her residence 
to Hamburg. 

Amalie Wilhelmine being married, there remained only the 
beauty-daughter to settle in life; but it was not so easy to finda 
suitable fart for such a brilliant young divinity. She did not want 
for suitors, and for renowned and even regal suitors among them. 
Portia of Belmont had not more ; though in her case loveliness was 
supplemented by an heiress’s wealth, while Aurora had beauty only, 
and was poor. ‘“ The most celebrated woman of two centuries ” drew 
after her crowds of adorers ; though royal admirers hesitated to pay 
the price of marriage even for the possession of such beauty, such 
wit, such talents, and so rare a charm. Many of the love-letters 
addressed to Aurora still lie before us ; and we find that she had 
bewitched Herzog Anton Ulrich von Braunschweig-Wolfenbiittel, 
who begs Aurora to visit him at Brunswick, but urges her in a letter 
dated November 3, 1692, for the preservation of the peace, to write 
to his wife the Duchess to announce the visit for which the elderly 
gallant longed most ardently. The Herzog Friedrich Wilhelm von 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin (son of the above) is another of her amatory 
correspondents, and he prays for a portrait of the charmer. Her 
brother, Philipp Christoph, Count Konigsmark, writes to her from 
Hanover, dated January 10, 1693, about her matrimonial projects and 
prospects ; and speaks of his sister as “ halb verlobt,” half-engaged ; 
and alludes to various aspirants, among whom we find Herr M——, 
a foolish Graf von Waidel, Graf von Hohenlohe, and another 
nameless suitor, strongly favoured by the brother, who had 6,000 
dollars of income, and could settle 30,000 dollars upon Aurora. 
But the most passionate of her correspondents was Gustav Horn, 
related in some way to his divinity, and grandson of the well-known 
Swedish Field-marshal, Gustav Horn. The genuine warmth of this 
young man’s adoration inspires us with a certain respect and sym- 
pathy, and in one of his letters he gives us the following picture of 
his hotly-loved, incomparable mistress. He ascribes to her a wealth 
of physical beauty, and says that her figure was neither too stout nor 
too slim, and that all parts of her exquisite body were formed in 
perfect harmony. Her delicate complexion evinces the bloom of 
youth and health. Her hair is of unusual fulness and darkness; 
the face is of a fine oval, and the forehead open and high. Her 
eyes are large, dark, and full of fire, and capable of most expressive 
glances. The nose is tenderly modelled, the mouth small, the lips 
always glowing with lively red, the teeth white, regular, and of equal 
size. Then he exclaims, rhapsodically, that all about her must strike 
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the least susceptible beholder with a kind of sacred delight. He 
forgot to mention the merits, recorded by others, of her fine foot, 
lovely hands and arms, and of her glorious bust. Always brilliant, 
this almost peerless creature was sweet-tempered, though witty, and 
had the added charm of gracious and most perfect, manners. 

Indeed, she was becoming renowned in all German courts as a 
paragon of loveliness, of learning, of music, of poetry, and of 
coquetry; but her reputation was, as yet, quite untarnished. In 
Hanover she excited an enthusiasm of passion and of admiration ; 
and we find intimate letters (in 1692) to her from the Kurfiirstin 
von Braunschweig-Liineburg, the Electress Sophia,fand from the ill- 
fated Erbprinzessin von Braunschweig-Liineburg, Sophia Dorothea 
(geb. Prinzessin v. Br.-Zelle), who was soon to be so fatally con- 
nected with Aurora’s surviving brother. 

The mother of Aurora is but a shadowy figure in the memoirs of 
the time, and is only interesting to us as being the mother of so 
splendid a daughter. ‘The widowed Countess died in Stockholm, 
December 17, 1591 ; she was fifty-three years of age. There is a 
mass of Lowenhaupt correspondence extant. Amalia was far inferior 
to Aurora in all gifts and graces. The wedded pair got on pretty 
well together, though Lowenhaupt, absorbed in military duty, was 
often away, and for long absences, from his wife. She once caused 
that worthy man great uneasiness by a pronounced flirtation with 
Fiirst von Fiirstenberg ; and Lowenhaupt often gave his wife causes 
of jealousy. Lowenhaupt was somewhat addicted to excess in wine, 
and his intemperance provoked remonstrances and regrets from his 
wife. The pair had several children. They had for some time a 
difficult part to play, owing to being servants, if not subjects, of two 
conflicting powers—Saxony and Sweden—nor were their difficulties 
lessened after Aurora ceased to have influence in Saxony. They had 
property in Germany and in Sweden. 

Next we turn to the contemplation of a very striking figure, 
memorable for its fatal beauty, for its dissolute heartlessness, and for 
its tragic end. This is Philipp Christoph, born, it is supposed, in 
1662, the younger of the two brothers of the incomparable Aurora, 
and worthy for his many physical gifts and beauties—gifts unalloyed 
by conscience or by principle—to be the brother of such a loosely 
winsome lady. Contemporary records are conclusive as to his per- 
fect figure, his regularly handsome face, his liveliness and charm, his 
seductive manner, and his success in the favour of women. The 
handsome young officer was indeed a man of donnes fortunes, and 
was as depraved as he was good-looking. Palmblad gives a very 
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detailed account of the adventures of the brothers Konigsmark at 
the Court of Charles II., both brothers having been great favourites 
of our Merry Monarch. Palmblad is a writer who raises a rather 
cumbrous superstructure of fiction upon a real basis of fact, and 
creates an historical romance which is, however, not always satisfac- 
torily dramatic. Still, it must be remembered, that we owe to Palm- 
blad the publication of those mad, passionate letters to her lover of 
the unhappy and infatuated Sophia Dorothea. Karl Johann, the 
adventurous knight-errant, has left a stain of blood upon his memory. 
The murder of Thomas Thynn was committed solely in his interest, 
and probably at his instigation. His accomplices or tools were 
executed; but Karl Johann himself escaped death on the scaffold 
owing to the favour and protection of the Court. 

Thynn and the romantic Count were rivals for the hand of Lady 
Ogle, a young and wealthy widow of little more than fourteen, who 
had been married at thirteen years of age. The reputation of the 
needy, if handsome, adventurer told against him with the lady’s 
relatives, who preferred Thynn for a husband ; and this preference 
induced the Count to assassinate a too successful rival. The murder 
occurred on February 12, 1682, and Konigsmark escaped and re- 
turned to Germany. 

Philipp Christoph, a splendid young cavalier, gifted with all the 
externals, if with nothing of the true spirit of chivalry, had been sent 
in his early youth, in order that he might there receive a knightly 
education and training, to the Court of Georg Wilhelm, reigning 
Duke of Braunschweig-Liineburg, at Zelle, who was the father of 
Sophia Dorothea. Her mother was Eleonore, made Countess of 
Harburg, born Emiers d’Albreuse, so that Sophia Dorothea was not 
vollbiirtig. ‘The young cavalier and the young Princess loved each 
other as boy and girl, and we read of kissings and embracings and 
of great familiarity. Philipp Christoph would have gladiy married 
the daughter of a reigning duke; but he was evidently no match 
for Sophia Dorothea, for whom the Electress Sophia of Hanover, 
daughter of Friedrich V. of the Palatinate, and grand-daughter of our 
James I., arranged a marriage with her son, Georg Ludwig, after- 
wards our George I., a prince who inherited nothing of the wit, the 
intellect, the stately charm of his august mother, the patroness of 
science and philosophy, and the friend of Leibnitz. 

Sophia, the politic, treated the infidelities of her husband with 
sublime and stoical ircifference. She did not seem to know that 
they ever existed ; but she was ambitious and active for the advan- 
tage of her House. Before she married her son to Sophia Dorothea, 
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she caused the mother, the daughter only of a French noble, to be 
properly married to the Duke, and so raised Sophia Dorothea from 
the position of Mdlle. d’Albreuse to ducal dignity and rank. 

Electress Sophia’s husband, the Herzog und Kurfiirst, Ernst 
August, sometime Prince-Bishop of Osnabriick, was a splendour- 
loving and expensive Herr, loose in his life, but with an old-world 
gallantry of manner tewards women. His permanent mistress was 
the Countess von Platen, who, in so far as Sophia would let her, 
practically ruled Hanover. The Countess von Platen was one of 
the two famous Von Meissenberg sisters, both splendid and seductive 
women, belonging to the highest rank of married strumpetocracy. 
Her complaisant husband, Franz Ernst, Graf von Platen, was 
Hofmarschall, and President of the Secret Council, a man of in- 
fluence in the State. The sister of the Countess was the mistress of 
the Erbprinz, Georg Ludwig, and the whole thing was a compact 
little family arrangement, productive of comfort and advantage to 
several of the persons engaged in it. 

Georg Ludwig was a boor, heavy, taciturn, cold, awkward, heart- 
less, ugly, and a phlegmatic libertine. The position of poor Sophia 
Dorothea was a pitiable one. She had no friends at the Court of 
Hanover, and her coarse husband treated her with neglect. With 
her mother-in-law she was never intimate. Passionate, ardent, 
impulsive, with a keen and mocking wit, she loathed her enforced 
marriage, and hated the surroundings of her joyless life. 

Then appeared upon the scene the lover of her early girlhood, 
the handsome, heartless Count von Konigsmark. He had left the 
"Saxon service to become colonel of the Foot Guards in Hanover, 
and went there to meet his fate. Liked at Court, loved by women, 
extravagant, dishonourable—but so very charming—he excited a 
frantic passion in the sensual Countess of Platen, and became her 
lover. She could further his interests and help his extravagances. 
Thrown intimately into the society of the forlorn Sophia Dorothea, 
the natural consequences followed. If the scoundrelly Philipp 
Christoph could feel anything like love or tenderness for any woman, 
it was for the Princess. The false love soon turns to hate, and the 
Countess, mad with jealousy, hated first the Princess, and then her 
false lover. She had her spies, and easily learned the truth. The 
Princess and the Count contemplated a flight to Wolfenbiittel. 
Georg Ludwig was away in Berlin. On the evening of Sunday, 
July 1, 1694, Konigsmark received a note: “Ce soir, aprés dix 
heures, la _ princesse Sophie-Dorothée attendra le comte 
Konigsmark.” The fated man obeyed the summons, and went to 
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the rooms of his mistress, where he remained till one in the morning. 
In the meantime, the Platen flew to her other lover, Ernst August, 
and obtained from him an order for the arrest of Konigsmark. All 
exits from Herrenhausen were guarded, and three soldiers, with an 
under-officer, who was a creature of the Countess, attended to arrest 
the Count as he came out of the rooms of the Princess. They were 
instructed by the Platen to use their weapons ruthlessly in case of 
resistance, as she desired rather the death of the sinner than that he 
should be merely arrested and live. The malignant Countess hid 
herself near the room from which Konigsmark must issue. She had 
posted the guards in the A7#/ersaa/, through which he must pass. 

The doomed man at length appeared. The Princess and he had, 
in their talk, been mocking the Countess. 

Finding all other doors closed, Konigsmark stealthily crept into 
the Zittersaal. He was lightly clothed, but had his sword with 
him. The four soldiers sprang upon him. He resisted the arrest, 
and fought desperately, inflicting several wounds upon his assailants; 
but his sword broke, and he could no longer resist. He was hacked 
and stabbed to death. Then appeared the fierce and furious 
Countess. “Murder me, if you will,” cried the sorely wounded 
man ; “but spare the Princess—she is innocent.” 

“ Traitor, confess her guilt and yours !” screamed the dzmonic 
woman ; and, as the dying man lay stretched out helplessly, she 
stopped his faint protestations of the innocence of the Princess by 
stamping with her heel upon his bleeding mouth. We can well 
imagine the terrible glances exchanged between the fading eyes of 
the murdered man and the flaming orbs of the vile woman, who 
presided over the murder. 

So perished the fascinating brother of the fascinating Aurora. 
The body was probably burnt in Herrenhausen, and the strictest 
secrecy was maintained. The Court of Hanover preserved a quiet, 
silent, stoical calm and unruffled stately composure. There were 
rumours, of course ; and it was generally believed that the Count 
was secretly imprisoned. Sophia Dorothea was divorced, she gladly 
consenting, and became Countess of Ahlden. In the desolate 
solitude of lonely Ahlden, Sophia Dorothea passed two-and-thirty 
years, dying in her sixtieth year, in 1726. Of her two children, one 
became George II., King of England, and the other the wife of 
Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia, and the mother of Frederick the Great. 
Countess Platen finished her life of infamy about 1706. She became 
totally blind, and her closing years were lonely and miserable. She 
left a confession, which was partly made public in the funeral 
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sermon preached after her death. The persons who (we except the 
Princess) felt most deeply the death, or disappearance, of the Count 
were his two sisters. Aurora, who believed him to be in secret con- 
finement, made every effort to ascertain the fate of her brother. 
Meeting only with polite evasion from Hanover, the idea occurred to 
her to appeal to the Elector of Saxony, who had known the Count 
well. Aurora started for Dresden, and there met her fate, not in 
death, but in love, and in the lot of a royal mistress. 

Saxony could obtain no clear answer from polite but surprised 
Hanover about Konigsmark, who had, by the way, been at one time 
a general in the Saxon service. August, however, soon learned to 
take more interest in the living sister than in the dead brother ; and 
he fell violently in ilove with Aurora—with the fair, winsome, witty 
beauty with such large dark eyes. 

Friedrich August, Elector of Saxony, and afterwards King of 
Poland, commonly known as August the Physically Strong (August 
der Starke), was born in Dresden, May 12, 167¢. 

He was the son of Kurfiirst Johann Georg III., and of Anna 
Sophie, daughter of Friedrich III. of Denmark. Owing to the 
early death of his brother, Johann Georg IV., who departed his 
scandalous life April 27, 1694, August became Elector of Saxony. 
He was a handsome prince, “ with glittering eyes, and excellent 
physical constitution ; was a very good-humoured fellow, supremely 
pleasant in society.” His physical strength was quite extraordinary, 
and he could bend horse-shoes and do various other feats which 
required most uncommon power. In his youth he had visited the 
Court of the Grand Monarque, and the example of Louis XIV. 
excited in August a desire to emulate the life and conversation of 
that mirror of kings. August was fond of show and splendour, and 
of pleasure. His intense tendency to connubiality rendered him a 
formidable competitor in this branch of industry of the kings David 
and Solomon ; and the strong man is credited with 354 bastard 
children. He married the daughter of the Markgraf von Baireuth, 
Ernestine Eberhardine, a virtuous princess; but marriage was not 
allowed to be any restraint upon his recreations. He was in the fire- 
new flush of his accession to the Electorate when Aurora came to 
Dresden ; and she—probably not at all unwillingly—became his first 
acknowledged mistress. At the outset, he overwhelmed her with 
presents, and gave sumptuous fétes in her honour ; but the ardent 
temperament of the voluptuous and amorous Elector almost forbade 
the very idea of constancy, and the reign of Aurora as Electoral 
mistress, if intense, was yet but short. 
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All close relations with her lover ceased in April 1696, and-she 
was succeeded by the Grifin Esterle, who was followed by the Grafin 
von Cosel, by Grafin Lubomirska, and by very many other fair and 
frail ladies, who were supported generously and handsomely out 
of the public taxes. “ Wenn Fiirsten schwelgen darben die Volker ; ” 
and August ruled only to ruin Saxony. There is one fearful infamy 
in the story of August which only seems incredible because it is so 
foul. He had a natural daughter, a Countess Orzelska, who was the 
mistress of one Rutowski, also an illegitimate child of August ; and 
this young lady had her parent for her lover. “Really a polite 
creature,” says Carlyle of the depraved Elector; but August must 
have had in him a strain of the infrahuman vile Borgia taint. In 
October 1696, Aurora became the mother of Graf Moritz von Sach- 
sen, the son of August. Moritz knew how to make dexterous use 
of such a bar sinister. He was patronised by the Duke of Orleans, 
and ripened into the victor of Fontenoy and the lover of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. August loved Moritz better than any of his other sons, 
and surely such a preference was a compliment to a youth who had 
so extensive a father ; the father of so many of his people, though 
with only one legitimate son. It is significant of the times that the 
relations of Aurora with August by no means lowered her in the 
estimation of the polite world. The Léwenhaupts were full of con- 
gratulations, and only desired that Aurora should employ her interest 
with the good Elector for their benefit. Nor did the number of her 
suitors diminish. She still excited many a passion. Numerous 
admirers, including Herzog Christian Ulrich of Wiirtemberg, sought 
her love or her hand. After the cessation of her Za7son with him, 
August was not liberal to Aurora. The mistress of the hour always 
cost him so much that the claims of a past mistress could not be 
regarded ; and the poor man was put to heavy expenses by his armies 
and his concubines. Soldiers might remain unpaid, but the sultana 
of the hour required ready money. August, when compared with 
his model, Louis XIV., was perhaps a greater actor, though he 
played his part upon a smaller stage. His vanity stimulated his 
ambition, and he elected to procure his election to the throne of 
Poland. It was a time of restless striving for advancement among 
German princes, and both Prussia and Hanover pointed the way to 
great promotion. August could not remain a Protestant in Saxony 
and yet become a Catholic in Poland. He turned to Catholicism, 
and this base apostasy, dictated only by self-interest working in a 
man who had no sense of religion, degraded Saxony from the high 
position which the country had occupied since the Reformation. 
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Saxony was his by inheritance ; Poland could only be his by intrigue; 
and he deliberately sacrificed his hereditary Electorate to his assumed 
Crown. Saxony was sacrificed to Poland. The Jesuits were intro- 
duced into once noble Saxony, which was degraded, pilled, and half- 
ruined inZorder to sustain the vanity of a reckless ruler. August 
was not respected, loved, or feared. As a soldier, he possessed 
only the personal prowess of a paladin, and had nothing of the 
talent of a great captain. He was always a failure as a general. 
August’s Polish enterprise brought him into conflict with the 
higher character and greater genius of Charles XII. of Sweden. 
Charles, for a time, deposed August, and gave the crown of Poland 
to Stanislaus Leczinski, father of the wife of Louis XV. The 
Swedish army lived at free quarters in unhappy Saxony from 
September 1706 to September 1707. Aurora was still the friend of 
her former lover ; and August had reason to know well her power 
of fascination. He therefore sent her as his ambassadress to the 
Swedish camp in order that she might obtain for him favourable 
terms from Charles; but, in so doing, he reckoned without his 
enemy. Charles was steel-cold, steel-bright, steel-hard. Upon him, 
as upon Friedrich Wilhelm, the rattan ruler of Prussia, the lawless 
loveliness of venal and wanton beauty was wholly thrown away, and 
he refused to admit Aurora to an audience. Driving one day, she 
met the Soldier King on horseback in a narrow way ; and, thinking 
that he could not then escape her, she descended from her carriage 
in the hope of speaking with him. The stern Swede, however, merely 
lifted his hat, and rode rapidly away, refusing all conversation with 
the disappointed and offended ambassadress. Count Piper gave a 
great féte, at which Charles was to be present. The Count asked the 
King what rank he was to assign to the Countess von Konigsmark, 
* Rank !” said the Monarch, “how can she claim any rank? Sie 
ist und bleibt eine F- , and she may stay away.” A king 
this of harder metal than the soft, sensual August. “Sir,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “the woman is an improper female, and there’s an end of 
it.” But the lovely and bewitching woman conceived a scheme of 
serious ambition ; ambition combined with a desire of gain. It may 
be that she was somewhat sated with loves and passions ; it may be 
that no marriage which was offered to her choice ‘exactly suited her 
fastidious requirements ; but, without desiring wholly to disconnect 
herself from gallantry and pleasure, she yet felt that business is 
business, and that it was desirable to secure some exalted position 
and some settled income. She loved extravagant living, splendour 
and show, fine jewels, rich dresses, coquetry, and excitement ; and 
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the unmeasured enjoyment of these delights had plunged her into 
debt. Nothing more was to be hoped from August. During her 
short revel of a reign as favourite Ikbal, August gave her some 
pearls of great cost. After her fall, necessity compelled her to pawn 
them. She applied to her ex-lover to redeem them. He promised 
faintly, but never kept his word. Munificent to the strumpet of the 
moment, he would not waste his people’s money upon a deserted 
sweetheart. Aurora decided upon trying to become Abbess of 
Quedlinburg. 

Quedlinburg was founded as an abbey in 936 by Kaiser 
Heinrich IT. and his wife Mathilde. It had become in Aurora’s day 
eine geistliche Stiftung fiir Jungfrauen, a religious institution for virgins 
(or spinsters) who were of noble birth and had good connections. 
The revenue of the S#ft seems to have been ample, and the abbess 
was nearly always a lady of royal birth. When Aurora made her 
attempt upon Quedlinburg, the home of princesses and of countesses, 
the lady appointed as abbess was Anna Dorothea, Princess of 
Sachsen-Weimar. 

Surely our fair, if worldly, heroine had, in her past career, given 
proof of a singular ‘fitness for the religious guidance and control of 
noble virgins ; but yet—and this is very painful to record—a strong 
opposition in the institution itself arose against the appointment of 
the ex-concubine of August. The protests of the royal and noble 
ladies were sent to Vienna, and a cabal was formed against Aurora ; 
but she was a resolute woman of the world, and well understood how 
to use influence, and how to intrigue against enemies. She could 
also place proved reliance upon the power of her beauty. Saxony, 
always in want of ready money, had sold Quedlinburg to Prussia, 
and August had therefore no power over the elections in the institu- 
tion. Poor Aurora found but cold comfort in the north, Prussia 
being but a lukewarm friend to the enchantress ; but she was an 
astute, indomitable woman, who knew well how to gain her ends. 
She had a half-triumph. Unable to get herself made abbess, she 
succeeded at length in securing her election as Prdbstin, which may 
be rendered as sub-prioress. Aurora had desired an appointment, 
but she had no idea of discharging a duty; and her frequent 
absences from Quedlinburg brought her into conflict with the very 
unreasonable authorities. Such a bird in such a cage! She tra- 
velled restlessly about wherever interest attracted or pleasure lured, 
and proved to be a very lazy and indifferent prioress. 

When next a vacancy occurred, Aurora used the most strenuous 
efforts to obtain, or, if necessary, to buy, the post of abbess ; but she 
was again disappointed, and the Princess Maria Elisabeth von Hol- 
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stein-Gottorp was elected. Aurora never rose higher than Prddstin, 
but she held that post until the day of her death. 

Unfeeling Time, that takes in trust our youth, our joys, our all 
we have, and in the dark and silent grave, when we have wandered 
all our ways, shuts up the story of our days ; that Time which spares 
no beauty and respects no charm, began to be busy with the very 
German Antony and Cleopatra of our history. The lady first felt 
the effects of age ; but she retired fighting, and turned to the arts of 
the toilet in order to oppose the ravages of Time. Her constitution 
was not so strong as that of August the Strong. Soured by disap- 
pointments, and withered by age, with a life of excess telling upon her 
vitality, Aurora’s health began to fail, and the divine creature of 
former years subsided into a discontented invalid and waning beauty, 
who possessed no charm and owned no influence that would win inex- 
orable Death to spare her. She died at Quedlinburg, February 15-16, 
1728. Death lays his icy hands on kings, and August the Strong, 
and the Magnificent, died at Warsaw, February 1, 1733. They 
were not lovely in their lives, and in death they were not long divided. 

Aurora left very little money, but a large amount of debt, behind 
her. She was buried in the S¢ftskirche at Quedlinburg. 

The influence of Louis XIV. upon the morals and the manners of 
the majority of the German princes of the time was most disastrous. 
Their palaces were mainly built in imitation of Versailles, and their 
conduct, as rulers and as men, was an attempt to emulate the reign 
and the morals of the colossal egoist of France. They naturally failed 
to see how Louis was paving the way for the French Revolution. Our 
Charles II., the infamous sovereign who signed the Treaty of Dover, 
was also a disciple of the Grand Monargque ; and August the Strong 
took Louis for his model. His Jesuits made use, for their own pur- 
poses, of the Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, but they never 
checked the open and flagrant sin in which August defiantly wal- 
lowed. They treated his depraved debaucheries and excesses with 
the cold, clammy slime of priestly guile. August should have lived 

In der heroischen Zeit, da Gétter und Géottinnen liebien, 

Folgte Begierde dem Blick, folgte Genuss der Begier. 
He had, as a gift of nature, violent passions and almost unexampled 
physique ; he had, no doubt, terrible temptation within and from with- 
out ; he had no reason which he recognised as valid for refraining from 
the indulgence of his lusts, and he never strangled the impulse of desire 
with the bowstring of conscience. August was wholly and entirely 
selfish, in politics and also in love. He had no one high aim in life, 
no sense of duty, no feeling of right. Indifferent to the rights and 
to the welfare of his most unhappy people, he revelled in vanity 
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and he wallowed in sin. A gigantic Mormon, he is almost the 
foulest figure in a degraded, a depraved, a licentious time. He 
translated French levity into German heaviness, and he bettered his 
example. His only shadow of excuse consists in a burning tem- 
perament, and in wanton strength of constitution. 

And, next, the fair Aurora. In how far was she intrinsically base; 
in how far was she the creature of those times and circumstances of 
which she was at once the product and the type? Would she, amid 
purer and happier surroundings, have been a good woman? It is 
hard to decide—the case must be left as an hypothesis. And yet 
her bright eyes seem to look upon us pleadingly, and we remember 
her many and rare gifts and graces, her varied accomplishments, and 
her witching charms. It is charm that still pleads in history for the 
foul, hard, cruel Queen of Scots; for her who could look on calmly 
while a lover was done to death before her glorious eyes ; and 
Aurora can urge something of the same pretty plea in arrest of 
sterner, of truer judgment. She left a very tarnished name, and the 
record of her is that of a wasted life of flaunting vanity and of feverish 
pleasure. She must have known the real value of the love of her 
princely lover; and yet, at one time, how she flattered him! Among 
her many graceful accomplishments was that of making very fair 
verses. One specimen may serve as a sample of her skill as a 
poetess. It isa pitce d’occasion. At a great féte August the Strong 
deigned to personate Alexander the Great ; and his beautiful mistress 
was inspired to write— 

Alexandre n’eut point de maitre 

Et ne souffrit point de rival ; 

Comme lui le ciel vous fit naitre 

Pour vaincre et n’avoir point d’égal, 

Ta foudre, moins forte et moins prompte 
Que votre bras, terrasse et dompte, 
Jeune et redoutable vainqueur. 
Ajoutons, pour palmes nouvelles, 
Jamais contre un héros les belles 

Ne sciirent moins garder le ceur. 

Really a delicate and neat piece of flattery in not quite bad verse. 
She was, naturally, the subject of many lampoons and satires ; but 
she bore all with equanimity, and was distinctly amiable, ever witty, 
but never bitter. Yes ; her beauty, her grace, her wit still plead 
for the fair, if erring, woman ; and our captivated judgment tries to 
think as favourably as it can of splendid, heartless, voluptuous, 
sinful, lovely AURORA KONIGSMARK. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON | 
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IN PRAISE OF I[DLENESS. 


HE kind of idleness I am about to extol is not a mere make- 

shift for killing time ; it is a serious—a very serious— business ; 

sO serious, in fact, that the man of a flippant or restless nature 
cannot very well adapt himself to it. To enter into its true spirit 
one must be like the peers of Gilbert’s ‘‘ Iolanthe ”—have absolutely 
nothing to do, and do it very well. For to “idle” properly one 
should be as lazy as Ludlam’s dog, that leaned his head against a 
wali to bark. It is all very well for moralists to talk about the 
virtue of industry—the glorious charm of useful occupation ; to 
preach from the threadbare text, “ Laborare est orare,” and to 
emphasise the hortatory maxim that “Satan finds some mischief still 
for idle hands to do.” Asa means of making money, industry has, 
no doubt, some redeeming points in its favour. Unfortunately, in 
this ill-arranged world, everybody is not born heir to ten thousand 
a year, payable quarterly in advance. Some people—the majority, 
perhaps, but objects of a profound compassion, nevertheless—are 
compelled to work whether they care about it or not. Instead of 
“fleeting the time carelessly as one did in the Golden Age,” they 
have to submit to the necessity of the eternal grind. There are 
certain public instructors who exhort us to cultivate a love of industry 
as a distinctly precious equipment in life. They have invited us to 
“consider the ant,” and have held up “the busy bee ” as an edifying 
example which we should do well toemulate. I hope I am not lacking 
in a proper sense of entomological reverence if I decline to frame 
my life-conduct upon the model of either the ant or the busy bee. 
In their way they are doubtless excellent specimens of the more 
frugal side of the animal kingdom. As types of thrift they would pro- 
bably be useful object-lessons for an insurance society. But apart 
altogether from the obviously interested and even selfish character of 
their industry, it seems to have escaped the observation of their 
panegyrists that these much-lauded insects enjoy a vacation even 
longer than that of a queen’s counsel. One half of their life is occupied 
in accumulating stores in order that the other half may be spent in 
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eating and sleeping. There are not a few of us who would be glad 
to hybernate on our gains after the fashion of the ant. By some 
maladroit dispensation on the part of Providence, however, those 
who would most thoroughly enter into the enjoyment of a lazy 
life are often those who have to “grunt and sweat under a weary 
load” of enforced industry. 

It is small comfort, when a dreary and unwelcome task has to 
be finished, to have the maxims of the moralist and their “ shocking 
examples ” held up for our edification. We read about the Red Cross 
Knight drinking of the waters of the Lake of Idleness, and being con- 
sequently beaten and made captive by the hideous giant Orgoglio ; 
but the allegory does not make our own labour any the more 
attractive. Hogarth, again, has drawn avery terrible picture of what 
befel his “ Idle Apprentice,” but we don’t like work any the better on 
account of it. We see the sorry rascal treading the downward path 
to ruin and perdition —wasting his master’s time, playing at dice on a 
tombstone, while the “ Industrious Apprentice ” is at church ; hiding 
with his paramour from the pursuit of the runners ; convicted of 
crime and terminating his inglorious career on the gibbet. The stern 
moralist wielded his graver with a powerful purpose, but let me 
observe that it was not idleness in the proper sense of the term 4 
that brought Tom Idle to a bad end and furnished the theme of 
a great pictorial sermon. It was idleness as distinguished from 
industry, no doubt, but it was a vicious and inartistic idleness, or 
rather a vicious and criminal activity, not that indefinable and 
sensuous abandonment to perfect mental and physical repose which 
constitutes idleness in its highest and most perfect form. ‘Tom Idle 
disliked work, and that is a reprehensible frame of mind unless 
accompanied by the requisite faculty for making laziness the supreme 
business of life. 

‘There are several conditions of idleness, and I do not pretend to 
say that they are all equally acceptable. Some men are born idle, 
some achieve idleness, and some have idleness thrust upon them. 
The workman on strike is a fair sample of the man who achieves 
idleness. The results are not always satisfactory, even when a 
principle is being struggled for or an injustice resented. “Strike 
pay” usually means limited rations, and who can possibly enjoy 
idleness with an empty stomach? It may be laid down as an axiom 
that the gnawings of hunger are inconsistent with the true comfort 
of laziness. When a man’s appetite is sharp set he is more or less 
unhappy. The dolce far niente implies at least regularity of meals. 
Not necessarily elaborate meals of several courses, with cunningly 
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prepared sauces and wines of choice vintage ; a chunk of homely 
brown bread, a slice of cheese, with, perchance, the vulgar but appe- 
tising onion, will produce, as well as the banquet of a Lucullus, 
that degree of internal satisfaction which makes indolence a fine 
ecstasy. And so, when the sturdily independent British workman is 
on strike and short cf funds, and has to yo empty from one breakfast 
time to another, and sees his wife growing daily thinner and thinner, 
and hears his children vainly clamouring for food, the idleness he 
has achieved is not exactly calculated to fill him with a divine con- 
tent. If he cannot “lie beside his nectar,” he must, at any rate, 
have some small beer to lie beside, or the whole scheme of his idle- 
ness collapses. Whelks and porter—the favourite repast of Mr. 
Chevalier’s heroes and heroines—may not be the gastronomically 
highest form of entertainment, but they are as good as turbot and 
Rudesheimer for soothing those inward monitions which, so long as 
they are active, spoil the true rapture of idleness. And therein, I 
grant you, honest toil—when honest toil means the difference 
between meals and no meals—has its advantages. For honest toil, 
regarded in the abstract, it is quite possible to entertain a feeling of 
profound pity without disparaging its occasional value from the 
necessitarian point of view. It is, unfortunately, a disagreeable fact 
that the most delightful and the easiest of ali occupations—that of 
doing nothing—is also the most unremunerative. The poor man 
very soon discovers the incompatibility of the indolent life with the 
exacting requirements of his physical nature. To achieve idleness, 
therefore, is often to seek rest in a bed of thorns rather than of 
asphodel. ‘The pursuit of idleness, in fact, requires a nice discrimi- 
nation. A man must weigh in the balance his capacity for doing 
nothing against what doing nothing will cost him. Idleness tinctured 
with anxiety is not idleness at all. For the proper attainment of 
the artistic spirit of idleness it is absolutely indispensable that the 
mind should have no serious preoccupations. If a man has a dread 
of the bailiffs, or sinks at heart at the sight of a county court 
summons, then he has no right to intrude into the country of indo- 
lence, for he will be unable to enjoy its languorous air, or to soothe 
his troubled soul with its harmonious murmurs. 

Nor is the man who has idleness thrust upon him always in the 
best position to take advantage of his opportunities. For the true 
enjoyment of idleness there should be the consciousness of neglected 
duty. The schoolboy never enjoys any duly sanctioned holiday half 
as much as he does those stolen hours in which he plays the truant. 
It is the same in everything. No apples in the world ever tasted as 
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sweet as that forbidden fruit which Mother Eve plucked in the 
orchards of Eden. ‘There are few pleasures equal to those of the 
malingerer when, under the plea of a sick headache, he absents 
himself from business in order to have a day’s punting up the river, 
or a drive among the Kentish hop-vines. There is a class of people 
who have latterly had idleness very much thrust upon them—I mean 
the stockbrokers—and they are without the poor consolation of 
knowing that it is their duty to be at work. They cannot shirk 
business because there is little or none for them to shirk. They 
cannot experience the sly raptures of the truant because fate has 
already decreed for them an almost continuous vacation. The Stock 
Exchange man is, just now, the idle man far excellence. He is the 
real Simon Pure. For eighteen long months he has enjoyed the 
inexpressible luxury of having nothing to do. But just as soujours 
perdrix is apt to pall upon even a gourmet’s taste, so there are limi- 
tations to one’s appreciation of involuntary idleness. To begin with, 
an idleness that is enforced is not much more agreeable than a toil 
that is enforced. No man cares about doing what he is compelled 
to do—even if it be nothing. The very notion that he cannot help 
being idle is irksome to him and frets his sense of independence. 
Then, the idleness of the Stock Exchange in these dull and piping 
times, although complete enough in one sense, is only half an idleness 
in another. The members stand idle in the market-place, but—they 
stand there. Now, real idleness is not consistent with a highly 
localised attention. The scenic beauties of Capel Court are, no doubt, 
infinite—Throgmorton Street, I am told, is one of the most picturesque 
spots in England—and what goes by the name of the “ Kaffir Circus” 
has stirred the spirit of poetry ; but for a real holiday ramble there 
are other places at least as attractive. Even Portland, despite its 
open position and salubrious air, is apt to grow wearisome and 
monotonous to a man who is constrained to spend a good part of his 
life there. ‘The Stock Exchange idler does, of course, get some little 
change by wandering from the American market to the Foreign 
market, and thence to the Brighton market, but after all the place is 
circumscribed, its associations lack variety, and it misses the particuiar 
environment which is needed to invest prolonged idleness with a 
satisfying charm. 

Then, idleness is not a condition that lends itself very readily to 
the gregarious habit. People cannot be satisfactorily idle in crowds, 
and in the Stock Exchange nearly every broker is idle, only some 
happen to be more so than others. The bare suggestion of gregarious 
idleness almost involves a contradiction in terms. If you point out 
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to me that personally-conducted holiday-making is now the vogue, 
I reply that holiday-making is not necessarily idleness, and is, in 
fact, very often just the opposite. It is frequently the fate of 
the personally-conducted tourist to be not only “Cooked” but 
“done to death.” Nothing, I contend, is more vexing to the person 
covetous of true idleness than to have his idleness disturbed by the 
intrusion of other idle people. Not that there are many members of 
the Stock Exchange covetous of idleness; it has been, as I have said, 
thrust upon them. It is impossible, with a due regard for the high 
standard to be aimed at, to claim that there is overmuch virtue in 
idleness of this kind. It is, in some respects, an advantageous disci- 
pline, but it has its drawbacks. Moreover, its monotony is apt to be 
a little trying. Just as Macaulay’s conversation would have been all 
the better, according to Sydney Smith, for a few brilliant flashes of 
silence, so idleness of this sort would be more likely to be appreciated 
if it could be broken up, now and then, by an occasional bargain. 
The inevitable tendency of a dull uniformity is to rob idleness of a 
good deal of its pleasure. Iam quite sure that if the speculating 
public could only realise what a hindrance their excessive caution 
and apathy may in this way become to the evolution of a most 
entrancing Lotos Land, they would now and then dabble in a few 
American shares, or lose their money in some equally unstable 
securities, just to sharpen the stockbroker’s enjoyment of his 
subsequent inactivity. From the bottom of my soul I pity—pro- 
foundly and sympathisingly pity—these distressed victims of compul- 
sory idleness. Alas! the very conditions that have brought it about 
have also forged its fetters. They go to the City day after day with 
a faint, flickering Micawberish hope that a client will “turn up,” 
when if circumstances were only favourable they would be joyfully 
disporting themselves in the grand stand at Epsom or sailing on 
summer seas. Conceive, my fellow-idlers, what it is to be overwhelmed 

with leisure, and yet to have no chance of being properly lazy ; to 
have time hanging heavily on your hands, and yet to be powerless to 

bask in perfect indolence. The tortures of ‘Tantalus, parched with a 

fiery thirst, and unable to taste one drop of the clear limpid water all 

around him, were nothing in comparison. The old fable of the 

malicious fairy godmother who mingled with every good gift a 

qualifying curse is realised in the case of the unfortunate stock- 

broker. He is an idler in the fullest sense, but his idleness availeth 
him not. For him there is no lying in August days beneath the 
shade of leafy woods, no wandering at purple sunset by the wild 
sea-shore, no climbing the white-crowned Alps, or cleaving the blue 
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billows of the southern sea. He is doomed instead to hang about 
listlessly in an idle market, where it is “always afternoon,” to listen 
to the feeble shout of prices which mean not business, to watch the 
flickering movements of stocks in which he has only an academic 
sort of interest, and to sigh in helpless dejection over that vanished 
past when the speculative fever was at its height and commissions 
were plentiful in the land. 

It is very likely that my little eulogium of idleness may shock 
some of the respectable folks who plume themselves on their in. 
dustry. ‘ What dreadful sentiments!” they will say. It is as if one 
should preach a sermon on the social advantages of murder, or recom- 
mend theft as the primitive and unadulterated form of commerce. 
There isa good deal of shrieking nowadays about the grand gospel of 
labour, especially from people who never by any chance do a stroke 
of work if they can possibly get along without it. I can endure with 
equanimity these reproaches because I know them to be insincere. 
Those who shout the loudest in praise of industry are exactly the 
persons who love to bask in the sunshine and take things easily. 
Was it not Dr. Johnson who said that every man either is or hopes 
to be an idler, and that to be idle is the ultimate purpose of the 
busy? Those who work most assiduously do so that they may acquire 
the means whereby to indulge in the luxury of an indolent old age. 
It is the ambition of every business man to retire—which being truly 
interpreted means to go downhill doing nothing. The only differ- 
ence between us is that I should prefer to begin at the other end. 
For to enjoy idleness completely you ought, I think, to have some 
remnants of youth still left. When" you are feeble, decrepit, full of 
aches and pains, and generally irritable and grumpy, how on earth 
can you be idle with comfort to yourself or in peace with your 
neighbours? It needs physical soundness and mental vigour to be 
idle to perfection. After a man has well-nigh worn himself out with 
business worries, how can he be expected to do justice to idleness ? 
Middle age is perhaps the best period of life for this sweetest and 
most enthralling of occupations. The zest for enjoyment is not 
gone, and there is just enough weariness of the flesh to give idleness 
a peculiar spice of welcome. 

Therefore I contend that anyone who begins to idle before it is too 
late, taking time by the forelock as it were, exercises a wise precaution. 
Shakespeare says that he who cuts off so many years of life cuts off 
so many years of fearing death ; so he who idles in youth cuts off 
so many years of inexperienced idleness in after years. He learns 
his business betimes. He serves an apprenticeship to his craft. 
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When most people are only beginning to think about retiring he is 
already a past-master in the art of doing nothing. Then he escapes 
those disappointments—those slips ’twixt the cup and the lip—which 
spoil the prospects and shatter the hopes of so many people. There 
is small chance of the grim Apparitor touching him on the shoulder 
before he has tasted of the real sweets of existence. Too many 
men, eager to obtain the coveted rest, strain every nerve and sinew, 
with the result that they break down within sight of the goal, their 
fond dreams unrealised, except in the long idleness of the grave. 
Not so the idler who begins early in life and sticks persistently to his 
véle. Besides, are we not told that if a thing is worth doing at all 
it is worth doing well? Does not this mean that we should be con- 
sistent and thorough in our idleness, not marring its symmetry by 
fits and starts, or spoiling its grace by cowardly concessions to the 
cant of work? 

And what is idleness? Ask me not to define it, for true idleness 
is an ineffable condition beyond the prosaic grasp of the lexico- 
grapher. I only know that the world would be all the better if there 
were a great deal more of it. The eternal grind of modern life, 
with its haste for riches and its fierce spirit of scorn for all who do 
not join in its pitiless Carmagnole, gives people no leisure to think, 
or at least to think of anything nobler than the grabbing of other 
people’s guineas. There is a fine, subtle wisdom in these lines of 


Emerson’s :— 
Tax not my sloth, that I 
Fold my arms beside the brook; 
Each cloud that floateth in the sky 
Writes a letter in my book, 
H. J. JENNINGS. 
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ALPINE TIT-BITS. 


WITZERLAND is a land of legends, and the neighbourhood of 
S the Lake of Lucerne comes in for a full share of these. The 
plaster statue of William Tell in the square at Altdorf, where he is said 
to have stood when he shot the apple off his son’s head ; the tower 
with the frescoes of Tell and Gesler on it, and which is said to stand 
on the site of the very tree on which Gesler hung his cap for the 
populace to salute as they passed along ; the chapel, well-nigh brand 
new, which fringes on the lake itself below the Axenstrasse, and 
which marks the spot where Tell escaped from Gesler’s boat ; the 
little meadow of the Griitli, on the opposite side of the lovely Bay 
of Uri—just south of Seelisberg—where three springs are said to 
have started into existence in commemoration of the three reputed 
founders of Swiss Independence (who met together on the grass-plot 
in the dead of night in November 1307), are mere trifles to the grim 
stories which hover round Pilatus. The body of the Roman 
Governor, after he had committed suicide at Rome in disgrace, 
was thrown first of all into the Tiber, but was afterwards removed 
thence on account of the storms which raged round that river. It 
was next sent to Gaul, where at Vienne it was consigned to the 
Rhone. Later on, having been once more transported—this time 
to the Lake of Geneva—it was finally deposited in the little tarn on 
the side of the well-known mountain near Lucerne which to this 
hour bears his ill-omened name. Even here the perturbed spirit 
broke loose, dealing havoc and destruction to the neighbourhood ; 
and, to total up this long roll of superstition, the wraith was one day 
encountered by a traveller, and an agreement was then and there 
entered into between them that the former was to give itself rest for 
ever, with the stipulation expressly provided that it might break loose 
from its prison-house on ove day in each year—Good Friday—when 
the spirit, clothed in the red robe of office, henceforward sat annually 
on a rock above the lake, and whoever saw it died before the year had 
run out. The Lucerne magistracy prohibited all approach to the 
tarn ; and in 1387 several adventurers were put into gaol for dis- 
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obedience to this order. Later, in 1518, permission was granted to 
four men of science to approach this accursed piece of water, and 
they then took the opportunity of ascending the mountain. In 1555 
Konrad Gesner was allowed to climb Pilatus, with his friends, and 
from that year the grim spell, which had for long bound the moun- 
tains, was relaxed, and the Alps began to be accounted gradually, as 
years rolled on, as that playground of Europe into which they have 
now so thoroughly developed, instead of being looked upon as the 
harbingers of evil and the strongholds of demons and wraiths. 

If only such a writer as Herr Scheuchzer could emulate Rip Var. 
Winkle and revisit his haunts of nearly two hundred years back, he 
would not only be able to re-edit his dragon stories once more, 
but with his very own eyes he would see nowadays huge monsters 
in the Alps such as were not even dreamed of in those far off 
legendary days. ‘“ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 
ademptum.” Supposing Herr Scheuchzer had found himself, for 
instance, on the summit of the Rigi in 1873, when the first up-train 
from Vitznau came puffing along from the lake below and at length 
disgorged its human freight within two hundred yards of the top of that 
popular height, his graphic pen would have done ample justice to what 
he saw there! The iron age creeps on apace. Threatened corkscrews 
inside the Jungfrau ; a line of rails to span the Wengern Alp ; a long 
creeping thing everlastingly worming its way up the Nicholai Thal, 
to the very front door of the Riffel Alp Hotel; such and many 
another tale would supply legends for a thrilling chapter in the history 
of Switzerland in a few years’ time from the present date, if only a 
good story-teller could be found to chronicle them. TZemfora 
mutantur. ‘The Gazzetta Piemontese of February 9—10, 1892, states 
that Herren Imfeld and Heer have taken instructions from the 
Federal Council of Switzerland to furnish particulars with a view of 
constructing a railway to-an altitude of 3,000 metres above the level 
of the sea, at the base of the Matterhorn itself, at a cost of only 
7,000,000 francs ! 

Whether all that does duty as “improvements” is really an index 
of advancing culture depends a good deal upon those points of view 
from which we may look at matters. The iron-bound age of Alpine 
history, which is now passing through its first edition, will certainly 
not react as an alloy detrimental to the pocket-filling inclinations of 
Swiss hotel-keepers ; and the spider’s web of railways which is now 
fast proceeding in every corner of Switzerland enables those who 
little dreamed of an Alpine tour when in their teens to become as 


familiar as they please with these glorious recesses of an obliging 
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Nature. The old poet of Tibur tells us “ Naturam expellas furca, 
tamen usque recurret.” And this is true enough. May the gods 
of the mountains grant that these railways do not succeed in so 
spoiling the nooks and corners of the Alps that they are at length 
pitchforked out of all recognition, so as never to “recur” at all to 
their pristine loveliness and primitive associations. 

This last Christmas there were eighty visitors at Boss’s Hotel 
(“The Bear”) at Grindelwald. Winter visits to the Alps have become 
quite common. Nowadays, the great tide of humanity swarms up 
to Zermatt in the summer and autumn months with far less difficulty 
from New York or Philadelphia than was experienced a couple of 
generations ago in a journey from Piccadilly into Yorkshire. 

A quaint history connects itself with the valleys which lie south 
of the Rhéne. We may well wonder as to how many who revel in 
that splendid scenery between the Simplon and the great St. Bernard 
take the trouble to look back into the histories and associations 
which are severally bound up with the various Thals, each furnishing 
its quota to the great European river. 

! The present village of Zermatt (in den Hoffen) is not, according 
to tradition, the earliest hamlet in that neighbourhood. Zu den 
tiefen Matten, at the base of the Howdng or Schoénbiihlberg in the 
valley of Zmutt, is said to have existed at a more distant date. Zermatt 
is referred to in 1280, in a deed of October 27, and was clearly 
then a place of long standing. The deed refers to the sale of grass- 
land at Finellen, &c. Pratoborno ( pré dorné) was then the name of 
Zermatt. In Tiirst’s map of Switzerland (1495-97) “ Matt” is dis- 
tinct zz Joco ; and in the latest edition of ‘‘ Délices de la Suisse” 
(1778) “ Matt” is still its name, but in 1789 De Saussure, who was 
the first explorer of the valley as an actual visitor, styles it “ Zer 
Matt.” Thus it appears to have been a village of no small im- 
portance before the establishment of the Swiss Confederation in 1291, 
though the Canton Valais, in which Zermatt is situated, did not 
properly form part of the Confederation until 1815. It is on record 
that so long ago as 1406 a man was paid to keep up a road in the 
Zermatt valley. In the burial registers the name of Johann 
Branschen occurs in 1574 ; between 1578 and 1580 Anna Biner of 
Zermatt, and two other Zermatt women, died at Grindelwa'd. The 
year 1854 may with confidence be fixed as the date when Zermatt 
began to emerge into modest prominence as an Alpine centre. 
Before that time the Zermatt Breithorn had been ascended more 
than once in mistake for Monte Rosa, but no point in the great rock 


1 See Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide Books (1889). 
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ridge which culminates in the Dufour Spitze had been reached prior 
to 1848. In 1854 the Ost Spitze, which is only very slightly indeed 
lower than the Dufour (Allerhochste) Spitze, was reached by Messrs. 
Smyth (3), and in the same year by Mr. E. S. Kennedy, but it was 
left to the following year for the true summit to be gained, wa 
the great western avéfe, by the Rev. Christopher Smyth, the Rev. 
James Grenville Smyth, the Rev. Charles Hudson, and the Rev. 
Edward John Walter Stevenson (August 1, 1855). It was in 1854 
that Herr Alexander Seiler became proprietor of the Zermatt Inn, 
and also, in that year, the Riffelhaus was built and leased to Seiler. 
In 1854, too, Mr. Justice Wills made the first ascent of the Wetter- 
horn from Grindelwald, on which ever-memorable occasion old 
Christian Almer took up a young fir-tree and planted it on the 
snow-tipped summit. Thus the beacon-fires, so to speak, were 
simultaneously and sympathetically lighted from the two great 
Swiss centres on either side of the Rhdne, and the ball was fairly 
“opened” when mountaineering commenced its career as one of the 
legitimate sports of Europe; a pastime the most invigorating, the 
most healthy, the most social, and withal without any speck of cruelty 
to the lower animals of creation. All the great peaks around Zermatt 
have, since 1854, one after another fallen to Englishmen. The year 
1865, it is true, taught us that the mountains claim victims in the 
sport which they afford ; but, considering the immense number of 
ascents which have been made, not only of the Matterhorn, but of 
all the other great peaks in that neighbourhood and in the Alps 
generally, and considering, be it added, the reckless folly of some 
who have climbed them, it is indeed a providence which one may 
well marvel at that there have been so very few, comparatively, fatal 
accidents to record in the Alps. The sad catastrophe on the Matter- 
horn (in 1865) by which three English gentlemen and a far-famed 
guide from Chamonix lost their lives, or (to be more accurate) the 
splendidly graphic account of that accident as given by Mr. E. 
Whymper, one of the survivors, in “‘ Scrambles in the Alps,” put the 
final jewel into the crown of Zermatt. The Matterhorn became a 
sort of mountain fetish henceforward. Some went to tremble beneath 
the scene of the great disaster, others to climb the monster which had 
levied such heavy toll from those who had been the first to trample 
him underfoot. And, so long as that great peak stands firm on his 
exalted pedestal, it seems impossible that any other centre in the 
mountain districts of the world should ever supersede Zermatt, either 
as a climbing or as a tourist headquarter. Though less beautiful 
than majestic in the sternness of his grotesque upheaval, there is a 
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grace upon the outlines of the Matterhorn which is altogether unique. 
No shape in Nature exactly acts as counterpart to the Matterhorn : and 
he dominates in the midst, or, more accurately, as an extreme out- 
post of that district which is absolutely unrivalled in the whole Alps. 
If the Matterhorn be the most majestic instance of stern grandeur 
near Zermatt, the Weisshorn is by far the loveliest of all objects in 
the natural world. Monte Rosa is as disappointing when viewed 
from the Zermatt side as any great object can well be. Stunted, ill- 
proportioned, like an ill-favoured potato, it is, perhaps, from a pano- 
ramic point of view the most depressing feature in the world, for a 
mountain of its size. But, as against this, where shall we find such 
a rock-peak as the Rothhorn, or such a glorious mé/ée of rock-work 
and snow as is represented by the Dent Blanche? 

Life in the Zermatt valley was quaint enough in earlier days. 

One Thomas Platter, who states, ina now celebrated memoir, that 
he was born in 1499, on Shrove Tuesday, when they were singing 
Mass, tells us that he was destined for the priesthood by his valley 
friends because of this particular circumstance. Sacerdos nuscitur 
non fit was evidently amongst the old legends of the valley. His 
mother’s maiden name was Summermatter, and her father reached 
the enormous age of 126 years. The precocious Tommy, indeed, 
springs his bow so tightly as to tell us, in all apparent gravity, that 
his grandfather assured him, six years before he died, that he knew 
men in the valley who were older than he was then. When the oid 
man had reached a hundred years of age he married a wife of thirty, 
and hada son, of whom this young woman was the mother. Weaned 
very young, Tommy was obliged to drink cows’ milk through a little 
horn ; and he plaintively tells us that this little method of nursing 
very young children was all in the way with them, as no child under 
four ever tasted anything except by means of this process of suction. 
The women did nothing but weave and sew, whilst the men went 
away in the winter to Bern to buy wool ; and this resulted in the 
homespuns which the female portion of the community of the valley 
made up into coats and breeches for their husbands and brothers. 
Poor Tom’s father caught the pestilence one year, whilst engaged in 
his purchases, and was buried in the village of Stifyssburg, near 
Thun. His mother married a second husband, one Heintzman of the 
Grund (a house between Visp and Stalden). Her offspring then left 
her, though Tom, either from their extreme number or else from their 
truant vagaries, had no notion as to how many brothers and sisters 
he ever had. Simon and Hans were killed in the wars, and Joder 
died at Oberhofen, on the Lake of Thun. Poor old Platter, Tom’s 
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father, had had to borrow money, and the result was that his family 
got scattered. Tom, as the youngest, was the pet of his aunts, who 
each in turn had him to stay with them. When a mere imp he went 
alone to the parish church and got himself confirmed by a genuine 
cardinal. That prelate seems to have been as much astonished at 
the time as his absent godfather expressed himself to be after the 
ceremony was over. At about six years old Tom was shunted off to 
Eisten, a valley within Stalden ; and there he had to pull kids out of 
all sorts of scrapes. Once an animal stuck fast in the snow, so that 
the little nomad could hardly extricate it, though he just managed to 
do so at last with the loss of one of his own shoes. He was so 
small, between seven and eight years old, that if he didn’t jump short 
off when he opened the pasture gate he got knocked down by the 
goats as a matter of course, and his head, ears, and back were trodden 
on. When he crossed the Visp bridge the foremost goats used to 
bolt for the corn patches, and while he was driving the vanguard out 
all the rest would run in. His meal was cheese and rye-bread. And 
then, for the fun of the thing, he and his little mates,used to heave 
boulder stones down into the Visp; and, alas! on one ill-fated 
occasion, as he was stepping back to prevent a great piece of rock, 
which another boy had detached, from breaking his limbs, Tommy 
fell straight down the precipice, and all the rest set up a frantic yell, 
feeling sure that he was altogether lost. However, the young varlet, 
with feline agility and longevity, was master of the situation and soon 
again on his pins, having regained the top of the upper bank, and 
then there was a mingled wail, half grief, half joy, amongst the rest. 
Once he got stuck hard and fast on a grass slope while chevying his 
goats. His coat blew off, and someone who saw it thought it was a 
great bird. Poor Tommy had axother narrow escape that time, as he 
was doubtful all the while as to whether he would lose his foot- 
ing and fall below. At last he was sent off to a fresh employer 
—Jans Imboden—and once he got benighted while following a 
young chamois. It got quite dark, and at last he was obliged to 
hang on to a tree-root with one hand while he scratched a hole in 
the mountain-side with the other. He then crossed himself, and 
went off to sleep in nothing but his little shirt, as he had left his coat 
far below, and he had no trousers on. He lay wedged in among 
the roots, but when he woke next morning he discovered, to his 
horror and bewilderment, that he had slipped two feet down the in- 
cline in his sleep. At last he got home, and found that his aunt and 
his master’s wife had been on their knees all night long praying for 
his safety. Once, while he was a goatherd, Tommy fell into a cauldron 
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of hot milk. He used to get sadly blistered in the feet, poor lad, 
and often had bad falls. In summer he lay in hay ; in winter, on a 
sack of straw full of bugs, and often lige. Then at last Tommy’s 
venue was changed for him and he wentgto mind his uncle’s cows, for 
in most places in Wallis they have (he says) no common cowherd, 
but whoever has no alp to send his cows up to in the summer keeps 
a cowherd to look after them in his own fields. Then, after a bit, an 
aunt of Tommy’s was for sending him to a school, and when he went 
to it he was hardly beaten and was held off the ground by his ears. 
His mentor was Herr Anthoni Platter, an uncle who, having moved 
from Grenchen, was now domiciled at St. Nicholas, in a hamlet 
called Gasen (we touch this name in the Gassenried Glacier, which 
leads up tothe Ried Pass, near the Ulrichshorn). Eventually he went 
to school with a cousin in Germany. On one occasion, after visiting 
his mother, he and his two brothers went back again into Germany 
by crossing the Létschenberg to Gasteren, where the party had a fine 
glissade on the descent towards Kandersteg ; but poor Tom met 
with a bad fall, as his legs were not one like the other, and he slid 
down head foremost on his back. Later on in life he settled down 
as a student at Ziirich, studied Hebrew and the classics, and took 
some part in the Reformation movement in connection with Zwingli 
and the Zwinglians, and finally he married. Then for a time he re- 
turned to Visp and started trade as a ropemaker and schoolmaster. 
He had thirty scholars, and was paid a thick penny every quarter by 
each, and so did well—receiving cans of wine, milk, cheese, eggs, &c., 
from his numerous aunts. Owing to religious disturbances the four 
Platters deemed it expedient to turn their backs on Visp for a while. 
On a certain occasion, as Tom was making the passage of the Grimsel, 
feeling exhausted, he sat down to rest and went to sleep until, after 
a bit, a passer-by woke him up and remonstrated with him for his 
al fresco slumbers, He had been feeling excessively warm and com- 
fortable as he sat, but he had a very narrow escape indeed of his life 
this time. He learned afterwards, he says, that if one sits down from 
fatigue in a hard frost on the mountains the blood rushes from the heart 
to the face and limbs, so that he freezes and dies : and Tom gives use- 
ful information to his readers when he goes on to advise people who are 
obliged to spend a night out on the mountains to hold each other by 
the hand and to move round and round in a ring the whole night long. 

A memoir by Felix, a son of Tom, is also interesting. He 
visited Visp in 1562, and writes of it asa pretty little town. The 
party, consisting of Thomas and Felix Platter, and the wife of Felix 
and her brother, went up to Stalden, turned up the valley on the 
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right, and, after a while, having walked along a very narrow path with 
a fearful precipice below, they began to mount rapidly towards the 
terrible mountains of vera (Grachen). Then they came toa 


beautifully level meadow, ngar a dreadful pine forest in which were 
many bears. They went tdgether to Tom’s birthplace, which Felix 
describes as but a bit of a house put together of larch-trees, close to 
a high rock or plateau “from which we Platters are named.” ‘Felix 
paid a crown to have his name and arms carved on the rock there. 
On their way back they met a woman with two great goitres. There 
is a peak, known locally now as the Blatthorn (3,317 m.), near the 
Gassenried Glacier. 

Mountains and lakes lend themselves scarcely less to exaggera- 
tions of fact than to legends of fancy. Whoever had the good 
fortune to form one of the audience at Mr. Albert Smith’s lectures 
in the Egyptian Hall shortly after his far-famed ascent of Mont 
Blanc, had good opportunities for realising the enormity of excess 
to which exaggeration of mountain difficulties and experiences 
can carry a man. As one witnessed his dioramas and listened 
to the pleasing stories which he spun out by the yard, night after 
night, to crowded benches, it was perhaps difficult to determine 
whether to feel the greater interest in the lady-traveller with the big 
black box, of which jujubes (we may remember) formed so prominent 
an item of tourist belongings, or at the enormous snow-fields of the 
great monarch of the Alps as they succeeded one another on his 
windlasses. In those early days of Alpine travel there was very 
little fear of criticism, and Mr. Smith was, for the nonce, the great 
explorer of the world. There are many of us who can trace back 
our first sniffs for mountain climbing to those days, when Mont Blanc 
par excellence stood out in the mind as the great (if not the only) 
feature in the Alps worth mentioning. And, to write quite seriously, 
it is certain that to Mr. Albert Smith is due one of the first spurts 
of Englishmen towards the mountains. However much Messrs. 
Pocock and Wyndham may have done, and certainly did, in the way 
of bringing before the world the grand scenery of this district of the 
Pennines by their expedition to Chamonix in 1741, yet certainly it is 
to Albert Smith that we owe our formal introduction to this magnifi- 
cent range. But what a business was made of Mont Blanc in those 
days! Though for the expanse of its glaciers and the enormity of its 
snow-fields this mountain (as viewed, for example, from the summit 
of the Brevent) must ever rivet itself as unsurpassed in the Alps, yet 
the difficulties of ascending it from Chamonix in fine weather and 
under ordinary good conditions of the snow are comparatively light. 
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It is a mountain which may be, and sometimes has proved itself to 
be, very dangerous indeed to the unwary; but the inherent difficulties, 
as compared with other great mountains at Chamonix and elsewhere, 
ate very small indeed—in fact, none at all, in fine weather, if the 
proper route be taken. Here is a list of Mr. A. Smith and his 
party’s expenditure on August 12 and 13, 1851: Sixteen guides, 1,600 
francs ; eighteen porters, 108 frs. ; three mules, 18 frs. ; other items, 
612 frs. 75 c.: total, 2,338 francs 75 centimes. These expenses do 
not include the bill at the hotel in Chamonix afterwards, when 126 frs. 
50 c. is the modest total for breakfasts, dinners (to guic 2s), &c., after 
the event. So that we who mountaineer in these latter days have 
the grim satisfaction, at any rate, of knowing that the fleecing shears 
have been very close on others’ backs before our day. It is quite 
unnecessary to comment further upon the above facts and figures: 
even those who have zo¢ been up a mountain of any sort do not 
need to be reminded of the grotesqueness—to say the least of it—ot 
the whole affair. A very great deal of nonsense is talked sometimes 
about the rarefaction of the air and the next-to-impossibility of 
breathing on the summit of Mont Blanc. It is merely, however, a 
matter of training. The present writer has been on the top of the 
monarch on three separate occasions. On the first two he made 
the ascent without any, or with very little, previous training at all in 
the way of walking-exercise, and the result in each case was very 
distressing ; whereas, on the third occasion, when he crossed over 
the top of the mountain from the Courmayeur side to Chamonix—a 
veal climb—he felt no iil-effects at all on the summit, because this 
time he was in excellent training. Mountain sickness and other 
such-like evils mean, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, that he 
who experiences them is in little or no walking-training at all. 
Talking of exaggerations leads one to think of the extraordinarily 
crude ideas entertained and expressed by some of those whom one 
meets in an Alpine ramble anent mountaineering and its appliances. 
A gentleman asked me not long ago, in all evident seriousness (and 
he, too, was an Englishman), whilst chatting outside a small well- 
known hotel door in a well-known mountain centre—“ Why is it that 
mountaineers take /wo guides with them: is it in case they should 
lose one?” My interrogator on this occasion would have been 
extremely puzzled to know the reason why Mr. Albert Smith and his 
three companions engaged no fewer than sixteen guides to accompany 
them in their ascent of Mont Blanc in 1851! Another gentleman, at 
the same mountain centre, fifteen years before, asked me, evidently 
in some doubt, as to whether vock mountains counted as mountains 
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at allamongst climbers? If only a collection were madeof the on dits 
and quaint inquiries made to us in our holidays amongst the mown- 
tains they would be of an interesting order. 

There can be no doubt that until one has seen the mountains with 
their winter clothes on no full conception can be entertained of their 
varying beauties. J shall never forget a hurried visit to Switzerland 
which I made in April a few years ago. The mountains and the 
mountain slopes and terraces around the Lake of Lucerne ; the icicles 
on the Reuss just above the Devil’s Bridge ; the subdued purple 
of the trees along the Rigi slopes as they were fast maturing in the 
bud, were beautiful in the extreme. The Bristenstock at the foot of 
the Maderanerthal, standing out as a great sentinel as one looked 
along the Bay of Uri, seemed to have enlarged itself into a veritable 
Weisshorn. I never witnessed a more glorious Alpine sunset than 
there was upon the Monch as we drove up the valley from Inter- 
laken towards Grindelwald, making the whole journey from Lucerne 
over the Briinig in a single day. The next day we plodded up the 
Lower Grindelwald Glacier towards the Zasenberg, floundering in 
snow : and the day following we went up the Faulhorn v/é@ the Buss 
Alp. It was a regular snow mountain. The outlines of the Oberland 
peaks seemed to be edged with steel, so sharply did they stand out in 
the keen, crisp air ; whilst the rippled surface of the Lake of Brienz at 
our feet reminded us, equally with the surrounding peaks, that we 
were still in the winterly half of the calendar year. The spring 
flowers, such as cardinellas, pansies, crocuses, primulas, and some 
gentians, were flowering at different levels around Grindelwald. 
Avalanches were coming down apace from the Wetterhorn, Eiger, and 
Minnlichen at all hours of the day, and the slopes of the Little 
Scheideck were thick in snow. We drove round to Lauterbrunnen 
one day, and that valley looked greener than the higher level of 
Grindelwald, but the Staubbach fall was thin. It is very remarkable 
how many winter ascents of the higher peaks have been made of 
recent years. Amongst the most remarkable of these was the ascent 
of the Schreckhorn on January 27, 1879, by the Rev. W. A. B. 
Coolidge, along with old Christian Almer, Ulrich his son, and a 
porter. They slept at the Schwarzenegg hut, on the left bank of the 
upper part of the Lower Grindelwald Glacier, on the 26th, and were off 
at 6.40 next morning. The snow was in excellent order, though a 
trifletoohard. They reached the summit at 4.35 p.M., and found the 
temperature there deliciously warm. They regained the Schwarzenegg 
hut at 8.20 p.M., under the light of the moon and bright stars. On 
January 28, 1876, Miss Mary Isabella Straton left Chamonix with two 
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guides and two porters for the summit of Mont Blanc. They slept 
at the Grands Mulets, and reached the Grand Plateau at 2 P.M. on the 
afternoon of the 29th, but returned to the Grands Mulets, as it was too 
late in the day to proceed farther. On the 30th a porter, who had 
been hurt the previous day, went down to Chamonix. On Monday, 
31st, the party (of four) again left the Grands Mulets at 3.40 A.M. for 
the summit, which they reached by dint of the greatest perseverance 
(vid the Bosses du Dromedaire) at 3 P.M., the thermometer (Fahren- 
heit) being 10 degrees below zero. They made the Grands Mulets 
again at 7.30 P.M. Miss Straton speaks of the view being far grander 
than in the summer, and adds that the immense amount of snow on 
the Italian side added greatly to the magnificence of the outlook. 
Vides, ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte, nec jam sustineant onus 
Silvze laborantes, geluque 
Flumina constiterint acuto. 

Chips from the time-honoured block of personal experience are, 
after all, the best worth having. I remember on a certain occasion 
standing under the lee of the Eiger buttresses, which overhang the 
Wengisthal Alp, in making the ascent of that peak from the Little 
Scheideck, whilst the chips from the axe of the trusty guide (who, 
out of sight round the corner, was worming a way for us up the 
ice) came rattling down like peas froma shovel. I recollect on many 
another glorious occasion how one has had to stand bolt upright 
in a pedal of the impromptu staircase which was being made in the 
slope, when the chips came sputtering down about one’s hands and 


ears as thick as sparks from a smith’s anvil. One must put up with — 


this. To budge an inch while in an ice step is impossible. To move 
would be to die oneself, and to kill all the rest on the rope, full often. 
What moments those have been, though! There is nodanger. The 
only approach to danger is to imagine that there is danger. Stand 
still and wait. That isthe mot dordre of the hour, imperatively given ; 
and after a very little thoroughgoing mountain discipline this is not 
a difficult task to perform. Step by step, to follow on unflinchingly 
becomes easier and more easy still ; and as each great peak peers 
up, an individual essence (a rencontre of old friends long known and 
never lost from mind), the strain becomes all the less and less intense, 
gradatim. Sometimes amusing people—that class of excellent 
humanitarians who spend more time in asking questions than in 
listening to the answers made to them—inquire of mountaineers 
** What is the use of climbing mountains?” And the best, indeed 
the only really satisfactory, information that can be given them in 
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reply is, “Go and learn what the ‘climbing mania,’ as you call it, 
means—by picking up a few mountain ‘chips’ for your own basket, 
and ¢hen—but not before—will you know the charms of rock and 
ice work in the Alps.” Cutting steps uf an ice slope is hard work 
enough, and it is a species of carpentering for which even the 
guides have to serve a longapprenticeship. The step, when hacked, 
has to be sufficient for the upward tread of each of those who 
follow after : and by “sufficient ” is meant not merely large enough 
in size, but that it must be cut at such an angle to the slope as 
not to be the means of those who use it falling backwards, instead 
of being able to tread in it firmly in their upward progress ; and 
then, after the snicks in the glacier have been made (with the 
pick end of the axe), a perfect master in the craft of ice steps (such, 
for instance, as old Christian Almer of Grindelwald, who is by far 
the best “‘ stepper” that the writer was ever led by) will, with a side 
movement of his pick, shovel out the larger bits which have crept 
into the little niches, to clear the steps. But cutting steps across a 
slope requires far more care and practice than in cutting upwards. 
Never will it be forgotten, by one at least of a party who ascended 
the Aiguille de Blaititre in the summer of 1878 from Chamonix, 
how Ulrich Almer hacked out very soup-plates from ice of adamantine 
hardness, so as to ward off a defeat by that needle-like peak! How 
the chips went singing down towards the valley! How the ice-axe rang 
indomitable upon the watery, cast-iron slope! How a Courmayeur 
porter, who had lately crossed over with me from the Allée Blanche 
by the Aiguille Grise route (over the summit of Mont Blanc), trem- 
bled on his pins and would have knelt down and prayed to the tutelar 
god of the great Plan des Aiguilles if only he had thought that there 
was anything to kneel upon! The writer of these words was trussed 
between the doughty step-cutter in front and this poor trembling 
creature behind him: and if on that occasion all three didn’t “ fall 
into the ditch” it wasn’t owing to the rescuing powers of No. 3 on 
the rope! No sooner had we once again made the valley after a 
successful climb than an attack of indigestion, or a telegram from 
his mother, relieved us of this utterly incompetent youth, and he left 
my climbing ranks. There is no lesson which is better worth learning 
in Alpine study than that of carefulness in the selection of guides. 
However, step-cutting zpwards or crosswise on a slope is not 
equalled, as regards difficulty of execution, by the cutting of steps 
downwards on a mountain-side. It was on Monday, August 23, 
1875, that I passed the night in the old Faulberg shanty, on the left 
bank of the great Aletsch Glacier, on my way to Grindelwa'd. The 
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Mo6nch had never as yet been traversed from the Valais to the Canton 
Bern, and we made up our minds to give it a trial in that direction. 
Old Christian Almer and his son-in-law, Christian Roth, who has 
long ago developed into a really good and reliable guide, were 
along with me, and we wended our way in the early hours of the 
following morning towards the summit of the Jungfrau Joch. We 
reached the top of the Ménch in seven hours and ten minutes 
from the sleeping-place, by way of the avéfe which rises from the 
Jungfrau Joch, until, on reaching a buttress, our course was turned 
into the northern face, and by it the last part of the upward climb 
was made. After fifteen minutes’ halt we set about the descent. 
Returning to the buttress already mentioned, we were soon driven 
from the north-western avéfe right on to the middle of the face. 
The snow was simply perfect. Had the slopes been ice, an attempt 
at a descent of an incline set at so great an angle as that with 
which all who know the splendid view of the Jungfrau, Monch, and 
Eiger from the Wengern Alp and Little Scheideck are so familiar, 
would have been simply impossible ; and, again, had the face of the 
mountain on that side been pappy or soft the danger would have 
been equally great. But the snow was of exactly equable consist- 
ency—neither too soft nor too hard. For the best part of five hours 
I spent my time (face to the slope) peeping down at my toes between 
my opened legs, with an axe jobbed firmly into the snow on my right 
hand, and with my left digit in a finger-hole scratched in the snow. 
I had thus ample time, and good occasion, for making observations as 
to the condition of the slope. The name of the chief hero of that ex- 
traordinary climb it is not necessary here to dwell upon. He borrowed 
my axe (now hanging longways in its rack above the book-shelves on: 
my study wall), because it is an unusally long one in the shaft. I 
had had it made expressly to order, as I believe strongly in long axes, 
for all except the guides, in a climbing adventure. And, with this 
lengthy implement, he managed to cut most adroitly the necessary 
steps from above. Five thousand “Stufen ” was the exact number 
ascribed to him by a local Swiss newspaper at the time, on that ever- 
memorable day ; and although, perhaps, the writer of the notice had 
dipped his pen rather too deeply into his graphic horn in so fixing 
the amount of step-cutting, Almer’s hacking was simply incessant for 
long hours of work. At one juncture, about half-way down the slope, 
Almer detached me from the rope and left me in a great snow-hole 
on the mountain, where I held converse with an astonished crow 
which whirled overhead in utter despair at his aérial rendezvous in 
Cis-Alpine Switzerland being thus so rudely invaded. I attempted 
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unsuccessfully to strike a whole boxful of matches to light up a brier- 
wood pipe, but they refused at that altitude (being lowlanders !) to 
strike : and for twenty minutes I had to wait in faith, albeit in con- 
fidence as well, for the return of my trusty companions, who, though 
out of sight down the slope from the moment they had left me, had 
never been more out of my mind than I had been absent from theirs ; 
and as the familiar wideawakes of Almer and Roth came up into 
view again from below, with a cheery “ Es geht” from the old guide, 
all the keen excitement of the descent was renewed. It is, on all 
accounts, fortunate that they did return ; if for any reason they had 
not come back, J, for one, should now be forming an integral part 
of the great mountain, a whitening skeleton in his conventual cells. 
As it was, we got down to the hospitable auderge of Herr Seiler Sterchi 
at the Belle Vue, on the Little Scheideck, at 5.30 p.m. ; and then a 
howling storm, which had most considerately kept off until the evening, 
greeted us with a drenching as we hastened down the grass to the 
hotel. Mr. Coolidge tells us, in Murray’s Handbook for 1891, that 
this descent has never since been repeated. 

There is another aspect from which to view mountaineering 
generally, and that is as to itsimmunity from danger or the dread and 
fear of any. Well, let us at once grasp the nettle and admit /ronte 
plend that, of course, as in the case of every other sport in the 
world, there ave risks and dangers. Indeed, if time, temper, and 
space permitted, it would be edifying to inquire where and when can 
we take part in anything in the way of true sport connected with 
which there is no risk of bodily damage? This, however, we can 
and do make bold to say, viz., that there are certainly not more risks 
of neck-breaking in mountaineering proper than in the pursuit of 
other athletic sports. When we speak of “ mountaineering proper,” 
let us be understood to mean mountaineering which is prosecuted 
under the ordinary and palpable “rules of the game,” which are as 
definite and distinct as in the case of any other “ game” that we can 
mention. Many “dangers ” in the Alps so called are mere bogies, 
whereas some of the vea/ dangers (that arising, for instance, from 
falling stones) are not realised sufficiently, or perhaps not at all. 

Perhaps among Alpine accidents and, let us call them, “ awkward 
positions,” one of the most awkward and provoking is that which 
occurs when a portion of the party disappears on one side of an 
aréte while the other portion of it remains balanced on the other. 
This species of Alpine adventure is not only excessively disagreeable, 
on account of the length of time that is expended in extricating 
oneself from it, but may end fatally to a// the party. 
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The most thrilling and most terribly sad accident of this sort that 
has ever occurred in the Alps is that which happened on September 6, 
1877, to a party composed of Mr. W. A. Lewis, Mr. N. H. Patter- 
son, with Niklaus, Johann, and Peter Joseph Knubel, who were 
ascending the Lyskamm by the terribly sharp Lys Joch (Eastern) 
aréte, when the whole party fell headlong on to the Italian side of the 
ridge and were a// lost. They were walking om the cornice over- 
hanging to the South, which gave way with a mighty crash ; Peter 
Joseph Knubel was the last to be carried down on the rope, 
and, as was evidenced by the fact that his body was well-nigh cut 
in half by the tightened rope round his waist, he did his utmost 
by throwing himself on to the northern side of the ridge to stay the 
fall of the rest of his party. The weight, however, of the remaining 
four was so great, and the slope upon the side of the mountain upon 
which the cornice broke away was so very great, that the poor, brave 
fellow was merely pulled up to the crest of the avée to be drawn 
headlong downwards on the other side, more than 1,200 feet ! with 
the remainder of his unfortunate companions. The bodies of the 
three Knubels who were killed on this occasion lie buried in the 
churchyard at St. Nicholas; and, in some of its incidents, this 
is the most terrible of all the Alpine accidents that have ever 
occurred. 

Another most awkward accident of this class, though happily not 
fatal in its results, occurred in the Engadine. In the year 1878 a party, 
of which old Hans Grass was a member, were descending westwards 
along the crest of the Piz Palu, when the leading guide fell down the 
slope of the northern side, and three of the party of four were dang- 
ling down on the rope, old Hans alone remaining on the ridge. He 
managed to hold the three (of whom one was a lady), but it was not 
until the end of three-quarters of an hour that the last of the party 
was landed again on the ridge. A few years later Hans showed me 
a silver drinking-cup and a handsome new ice-axe, given him as 
souvenirs of his gallant prowess on this most critical occasion. 

Similarly fortunate, on the ridge which separates the Obergabel- 
horn from the Wellenkuppe, was Ulrich Almer in 1880. He and his 
party were about twelve yards from the crest of the ridge when the 
cornice, to the length of about forty yards by thirteen yards broad, 
fell down on to the Gabelhorn Glacier, to the east. Ulrich was the 
only one of the four who remained on “erra firma, and instantly on 
hearing the crack he leaped a yard backwards, dug his axe into the 
snow, and thus stopped the fall of the other three down a precipice 
of an enormous depth. These last two adventures speak as much 
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for the value of the rope as for the presence of mind and sterling 
courage of the guides whom I have mentioned by name. 

In the year 1876 a most extraordinary escape was vouchsafed to 
the writer of this paper in the Saas district. After having started 
one fine dark morning at a little after 2 o’clock with a Courmayeur 
guide from the “Monte Rosa” at Zermatt, we made towards the 
foot of the Adler Pass up the Findelen Glacier. Neither of us had 
made this expedition before. Though due at Saas im Grund that 
evening, to meet a friend who had left Zermatt a few days before, I 
felt anxious to ascend the Rympfischhorn ex vrouée if possible. 
We found no difficulty in making our way towards the pass, which 
lies between the Rympfischhorn and Strahlhorn (two mountains in 
the Saas-grat range). We overshot the usual place of departure 
for the route ordinarily taken up the mountain which formed the 
immediate object of our attentions, but beneath a certain point 
in the rocks which looked inviting we made a halt, with a view of 
attacking it from that place of vantage. Leaving our baggage on 
the snow, we next commenced to ascend, and found no difficulty ; 
at length, struggling up a wall of perpendicular snow some few feet 
high, we reached a large plateau of wévé, and arrived eventually at 
the top of our peak under favourable circumstances (13,790 feet). 
Not being able to afford much time on the summit owing to the day’s 
work still before us being extremely long if we were to reach our 
trysting-place that night, we soon commenced the descent. The 
Courmayeur man went well up to his middle into a crevasse while de- 
scending the wévé, but as we had a long span (some 15 feet or 16 feet) 
of good rope between us, I had no difficulty, from behind, in re- 
covering him. Having descended the rocks to the base of the peak, 
we picked up our traps and proceeded to ascend the steep slopes 
leading to the Adler Pass (12,461 feet), and reached Saas in nineteen 
hours from Zermatt, between 9 P.M. and 10 P.M., under a brilliant moon, 
which brought out vividly the excessive beauties of the Mischabel 
range. Next afternoon my friend, whom I found true to his engage- 
ment, and I, accompanied by the Courmayeur guide, and by 
Alexander Burgener and a man named Venetz, of Stalden, wended 
our way across the Saaser Visp, up the slopes towards Fée, with all 
provisions and paraphernalia suitable for another “ grand course” 
next day. Making no halt at the lovely village of Fée, there being no 
hostelries at that day of any sort there to lure us on our way, we trudged 
along slowly towards the Gletscher Alp, two hours altogether from 
Saas im Grund. Although August 6, the date of this lovely walk of 
ours, is far on in the season for Swiss wild flowers, I picked no fewer 
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than twenty-five different species of them on our way up from the 
valley. Our sleeping-quarters were supplied by a miserable milk 
chalet, of a type familiar to all those who have wandered amongst 
the upper pasturages of the Alps. We managed, however, to distil a 
good deal of fun out of experiences generally while there. The 
glorious air around a high Alpine sleeping-place braces one in a 
manner not to be understood by lowlanders ; the doxhomie which 
unites together in bonds of no ordinary friendship the members of a 
party on such occasions is in itself an intoxicant of no mean order ; 
to say nothing of the prospect of a glorious day upon the Fée Glacier 
and over one of the Mischabel peaks into the Zermatt valley on the 
morrow. These are ingredients in the Jot pourri which all of them 
do much to dissolve and to sugar over anything that is gruesome or 
fleay in the milk-shed. I remember I made the soup out of some 
of Mr. Whitehead’s celebrated pea-powder, stirring it with a splint 
of pinewood—and oh! how good that soup was after the butter 
and salt and pepper and all the rest had been added to the bubbling 
kettle !—but little did I dream as I lay down in the straw, later, of what 
was in store for me in the way of adventure on the morrow! If I 
had guessed, even the traditional forty winks save one enjoyed in an 
Alpine sleeping-place would have been discounted considerably. Next 
morning at two we set out for one of the most glorious days of enjoy- 
ment, pure and simple, that I ever experienced in all my Alpine 
climbs. We had contemplated an ascent of the Mischabel Dorn ; 
but, on starting, Burgener counselled us to change our tactics and 
to go in for a maiden ascent of the Taschhorn from the Saas side, 
since, although that mountain had been ascended from the Zermatt 
valley, or western, side (on July 30, 1862, by the Rev. J. Ll. Davies 
and J. W. Hayward, and often afterwards), no one had attempted it 
from the Fée Glacier as yet. Walking on the ice was easy enough 
at first, but when the enormous cliffs began to tower aloft as we got 
farther along upon our way the work became appreciably harder. 
We had ascended a steep ice-slope on to a little ice-terrace of about 
a foot and a half in width and some twenty feet in length, and 
were halting on this flattened surface ere taking again to the ice-slope 
above us. (Alexander Burgener had seemed, on roping, not over-keen 
to be linked on to the same cord with his trans-Alpine confrére, and 
so I had volunteered to follow on alone with the latter, if Burgener 
and Venetz would show the way up the séracs, roped on to my friend.) 
All of a sudden, just after the first detachment of our party had 
commenced to mount slowly from the terrace on to the higher ice, the 
Courmayeur guide, with the single word “Sacré !” on his astonished 
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lips, subsided on to his beam ends, while in a stationary position, and 
commenced to slither. Knapsack slung across one shoulder, wine 
tin round the other, he glided gradually, but surely, on his stern 
adown the ice-sheet: the rope was firmly attached to his waist, 
and so it was round mine, with fifteen feet of it between us! I was 
standing, at the time he fell, at a distance of from twelve to four- 
teen feet from him. The position was the most critical one in 
which I ever found myself to be placed! Being at the time in 
remarkably good training, I did not experience, however, at this truly 
alarming moment one single soupgon of alarm or fear. Swift as light- 
ning, the thought came upon me that the ov/y strain I could put upon 
the rope so as to help to arrest his downward progress, and to secure 
my own feet from slipping from under me as well, was as far as to the 
elbow of my right arm. I had no space to step back upon, as the 
ice-slope rose again straight behind my heels. If I had thrown one 
or both of my shoulders to the rear, my feet would have gone from 
under me like a shaft from a crossbow! One thing was evident, viz., 
that in ten seconds more either 7 should be helping him wf the 
slope down which he was now gliding, or 4e would be pulling me 
down hundreds of feet to a crevasse below, where the fate of both 
of us was indubitable! And so I coiled in the rope with my right 
hand and paid it along into my left so as to get to terms with him, on 
a taut rope, at the earliest second possible. When the cord became 
tight between us, I gave a sharp turn to my (right) wrist, and thus we 
were both saved! The man had not even a/¢fempied to dig his axe 
(which remained al! the while in his hand) into the ice to stop him- 
self ; and when, cn his regaining the little terrace on which I stood, I 
inquired of him, “‘ How on earth did you manage that!” he merely 
replied by arching his eyebrows and a characteristic shrug of the 
shoulders @ /a frangaise! After this narrow escape I insisted on 
all five of our party being tied together on ome rope, and so we 
were for the remainder of the day. This unhappy slip had its 
ridiculous side as well as its more serious one. The Courmayeur 
guide, who was the hero of this extraordinary glacier escapade, was 
really a very good man ona mountain. He made some splendid 
ascents with me that year ; but, for some reason or another, he was 
very bad in the legs on the occasion referred to above, and the result 
was as I have stated. We took eight hours and forty-five minutes, in- 
cluding halts, from the Gletscher Alp chalet to the summit of the 
Taschhorn, and, after an hour’s rest on the top, went down to Randa 
in the Zermatt valley, where we sat down comfortably to dinner at 
8 P.M. 
F. T. WETHERED, 
EE2 
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THE QUAKER POET: 


HE life of the Quaker is in many respects an ideal life ; but it 
is not exactly in these that we should call ideal the life of 
the American poet who has just gone to his rest. Those of the 
younger generation who know anything of Whittier at all, know him 
only as a kindly, courteous old gentleman, upon whom the marches 
and changes of time had left no shadow or tinge of sadness, who 
awaited the inevitable call with as much complacency as the “ Good 
Grey Poet ” who went before him, and who, now that he has gone, 
has left behind him a poetic legacy in which there is not a little that 
the world will willingly let die. But the Whittier of the early days— 
he is as far removed from the present as that turmoil of the great 
Abolition struggle which so far has been the most memorable 
chapter in the history of the United States. The advocacy of a 
good but intensely unpopular cause was what he once recommended 
as the best discipline for a young man of earnest aspirations ; and 
that was just the method by which the poet himself emerged from the 
obscurity of his humble home at Haverhill to become a force almost 
equal to that of Abraham Lincoln and William Lloyd Garrison. 
According to his own confession, it never had been his desire to 
found a school of poetry, or even to write with the definite object of 
influencing others. He wrote, as his fellow-Quakers prayed, only 
when the spirit moved him, unable often to give utterance to the 
best that was in his heart ; but he held it to be the crowning glory 
of a life prolonged beyond the allotted span that he could look back 
to having been of some value in helping forward those reforms in the 
laws of his country which made so many millions of bondmen free. 
When the minister of religion, holding the Bible in his hand, sought 
to prove that the white man had a right to traffic in human flesh, it 
needed that some Tyrtzeus should gird the sword on the thigh, and 
go forth in combat against the powers of tyranny and oppression. 
The ambition to make a free man of every negro within the bounds 


1 The Poetical Works of Fohn Greenleaf Whittier, with Life, Notes, &c. 
F, Warne & Co. 
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of the States was a noble one, and John Greenleaf Whittier was fired 
by it. Exchanging the plough for the pen, he helped to rouse the 
nation by marching-songs which made the blood move quicker as 
the step hastened onwards to liberty ; and. before he sheathed the 
sword he had the satisfaction of seeing that there had been secured 
to every man the rice in his own pot. For this must the Quaker 
poet be held in honour ;: if we cannot call him great, we can at least 
call him good; and his name should assuredly be kept on the 
borders of the living land for his noble faith and his worthy deeds. 
As Mr. Lowell has said in his “ Fable for Critics” :— 


All honour and praise to the right-hearted bard 

Who was true to the voice when such service was hard, 
Who himself was so free he dared sing for the slave 
When to look but a protest in silence was brave. 


To the very last the cause of the coloured man and the oppressed 
continued dear to him ; though for the solution of the problem he 
had come to look largely to the education and elevation of the negro 
himself. 

When someone asked Whittier as to the date of his birth, he 
replied: “I cannot say positively from my personal knowledge when 
I was born, but my mother told me it was on December 17, 1807, 
and she was a very truthful woman.” There is no reason to doubt 
the good lady’s veracity, either as to this, or as to the further fact 
that the place of birth was the farmhouse of Haverhill, on the 
Merrimac River, Massachusetts. The parents were, of course, mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, so that the poet inherited with his birth 
little more than the memory of centuries of persecution, which had, 
however, no doubt some share in putting the iron in his blood which 
was to make of him the poetic warrior for a downtrodden race. 
Whittier, like Burns and Hogg, was brought up to the life of the 
farm, working so hard that only during occasional intervals was he 
able to get to school. The family acres were neither many nor very 
productive ; and thus it was that during the long winters the house- 
hold revenues had to be increased by some kind of indoor industry 
suited to the place and season. The making of shoes, as a rule, 
employed the elders, while the boys did the work of the barn, and 
brought home from the meadows the “sharp, sickle-edged grass ” 
which the young cattle would eat in midwinter. The poet himself 
has told us of the wonder and terror of those wide and perilous 
meadows over which he used to wander and toil in his earlier years. 
They were full of snakes—striped, green, dingy water-snakes, adders 
and black snakes—creatures of which he had “an almost Irish 
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hatred.” All this inured him to honest homely labour, and although 
it prevented him getting much of regular schooling, he yet employed 
his evenings to such advantage that by-and-by he had taught him- 
self so well that he was able to teach a little to others. When he 
came of age he “ drifted into journalism” as the editor of the Boston 
Manufacturer, and with journalism he remained connected, more or 
less, for several years, having all the time, like a cautious Quaker, a 
second string to his bow in the shape of a farm. His literary work 
was mainly in connection with obscure and poor journals, and his 
salary is said never to have amounted to more than four hundred 
dollars a year. 

It was in 1836 that, as someone has put it, Whittier “‘ received a 
call.” The Newburyport Free Press, edited by William Lloyd Garri- 
son, had been an important medium of early culture to the young 
poet, and at the age of nineteen his own first verses had appeared in 
its Poets’ Corner. The lines were entitled “ The Exile’s Departure,” 
and opened thus :— 

Fond scenes that delighted my youthful existence, 
With feelings of sorrow I bid you adieu—- 


A lasting adieu, for now, dim in the distance, 
The shores of Hibernia recede from my view. 


Farewell to the cliffs, tempest-beaten and grey, 

Which guard the loved shores of my own native land ! 
Farewell to the village and sail-shadowed bay, 

The forest-crowned hill, and the water-washed strand. 


In the editor’s “ Notices to Correspondents,” the poet was told that 
“Tf ‘W? at Haverhill will continue to favour us with pieces as beauti- 
ful as the one inserted in our poetical department of to-day, we shall 
esteem it a favour.” Not often is the budding poet thus addressed 
by the editor, even of the provincial paper, and Whittier, staid and 
sober Quaker though he was, must have felt an honest pride rising in 
his bosom as he read the flattering lines. Speaking of those days he 
once said : “ The ability to make rhymes then was rare. The prin- 
cipal poets when I was young who were doing anything were Bryant, 
the elder Dana, and Percival. One of the remarkable things in 
literature to-day is that there are so many and so good writers of 
verse. Many of them, had they lived earlier, would have been 
regarded as something wonderful.” 

Having once gained a place in the “ Poets’ Corner,” other verses 
followed as a matter of course, and before long Mr. Garrison was on 
his way to visit his unknown contributor, not thinking to find him a 
youth on an outlying farm. Shortly afterwards Garrison started Zhe 
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Liberator, an anti-slavery organ, and thenceforward all Whittier’s 
energies as well as his verses were consecrated to the deliverance of 
his countrymen from the narrowing despotism which was then the 
national curse of America. It was no small matter in those days to 
take the side of right against might in the interests of the negro. As 
Bryant has pointed out, the Quaker poet championed the slave when 
to say anything against slavery was “to draw upon oneself the bitter- 
est hatred, loathing, and contempt of the great majority of men 
throughout the land.” Once the office of the newspaper of which 
the poet was editor was sacked by an angry mob ; once he had to 
flee one way while Garrison fied another, both being pursued by a 
crowd which would have as readily strung them up to the lamp-posts 
as they had strung up the negroes who already dangled there. When 
he was living on the paternal farm at Haverhill, an old friend from 
Boston came to inform him that he had been appointed a delegate 
to a convention about to be held at Philadelphia for the purpose of 
forming a National Anti-Slavery Society. From this time onward for 
many a year the poet led the life of a martyr. Soon after he was at 
Philadelphia editing the Pennsylvania Freeman, and assisting to erect 
Pennsylvania Hall, which was being reared in order that there might 
be in the city at least one edifice in which the principles of liberty 
could be discussed freely and without fear. The hall had barely been 
dedicated when it was fired by an angry mob, and witk it perished the 
books and papers of the editor of the Pennsylvania Freeman. 

The battle was fierce and obstinate, for the enemy was strong, and 
long was the issue dubious, but in the darkest hour the poet never 
faltered. As the author of “Letters to Living Authors” remarks, 
with a faith as unflinching as that of our own Cromwell, he and the 
noble company whose cause was his held on, growing ever the more 
determined the heavier the odds against him. When Church and 
State opposed him, he defiantly and scornfully asked regarding the 


free citizen:— 
Must he be told his freedom stands 
On Slavery’s dark foundations strong— 
On breaking hearts and fettered hands, 
On robbery and crime and wrong ? 
That all his fathers taught is vain— 
That Freedom’s emblem is the chain ? 


The moneyed opposition, stung into defiant rage, after prophesy - 
ing failure, asked who and what was this young poet that he should 
presume to disturb the economy of Nature—that he should dictate to 
his superiors, the holders of human property, whose rights were 
perhaps equal to those of the Deity Himself? He was unknown, 
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this young poet, he was obscure, he was without influence. It was 
all true ; but the young poet was not without zeal, and so he fought 
on, never despairing, till at last the head of the hydra was crushed— 
and in view of the band of evil prophets, many of them, strange to 
say, hailing from our own land, he sheathed the sword and put on 
the victor’s crown. 

It was a glorious triumph, but that it was bought at the cost 
of much excitement and nervous strain we can easily see from the 
poet’s * Voices of Freedom.” There we have many powerful if some- 
times not too poetical verses, struck off as it were at white heat, like 
the “ Marseillaise,” and full of the most impassioned pleading and 
burning denunciation. 


What ho ! our countrymen in chains ! 
The whip on WoMAN’s shrinking flesh ! 
Our soil yet reddening with the stains 
Caught from her scourging, warm and fresh ! 
What ! mothers from their children riven ! 
What ! God’s own image bought and sold ! 
AMERICANS to market driven, 
And bartered as the brute for gold ! 


The fugitive slave might seek a refuge in the village church, but 
there is no sanctuary for her even there, and the parson calls out to 
the pursuing owner :— 

** Of course, I know your right divine, 
To own and work and whip her ; 


Quick, deacon, throw that Polyglot 
Before the wench, and trip her !” 


So the poor girl is caught, and the poet tells us how 


Shriek rose on shriek—the Sabbath air 
Her wild cries tore asunder ; 

I listened with hushed breath to hear 
God answering with His thunder ! 


Another girl is put up to auction, and the man of the hammer 
commends her to the expectant bidders as “a good Christian.” 


A Christian ! going, gone ! 
Who bids for God’s own image ?—for His grace, 
Which that poor victim of the market-place 
Hath in her suffering won ! 
My God ! can such things be ? 
Hast Thou not said that whatsoe’er is done 
Unto Thy weakest and Thy humblest one 
Is even done to Thee? 


The “ Quaker maid ” is persecuted and offered for sale by “ dark 
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and haughty Endicott, the ruler of the land” ; but some chivalry is 
still left in the breast of the old sea-captain, who speaks out :— 
‘* Pile my ship with bars of silver—pack with coins of Spanish gold, 
From keel-piece up to deck-plank, the roomage of her hold ; 
By the living God who made me! I would sooner in your bay 
Sink ship, and crew, and cargo, than bear this child away !” 
So the girl receives her freedom, and immediately her voice rises 
to heaven in a song of praise for her deliverance :— 
‘© Thanksgiving to the Lord of life !—to Him all praises be, 
Who from the hands of evil men hath set His handmaid free ; 
All praise to Him before Whose power the mighty are afraid, 
Who takes the crafty in the snare which for the poor is laid |” 


Trenchant and telling are the satirical denunciations of the clergy 
who gave their countenance to a great meeting held at Charleston 
in favour of slavery. 

Just God ! and these are they 

Who minister at Thine altar, God of Right ! 

Men who their hands with prayer and blessing lay 
On Israel’s Ark of light ! 


What ! servants of Thy own 
Merciful Son, who came to seek and save 
The homeless and the outcast—fettering down 
The tasked and plundered slave ! 

These and other verses of a like kind show the moral purpose of 
Whittier’s early work, which is perhaps the most important element 
for the critic who would duly determine his ultimate position as a 
singer. And in that connection, as has been before remarked, 
one cannot miss the resemblance between him and the other two 
distinguished American poets whom after so short an interval he 
has followed to the Silent Land. Thenames of Lowell, of Whittier, 
and of Whitman are all associated more or less with the Abolition 
struggle. The “ Biglow Papers” and the ‘“‘ Harvard Commemora- 
tion Ode,” the “ Monody on Lincoln,” and the “Drum Taps,” are 
the best literary expression of the enthusiasms which “ nerved the 
North to the great battle for freedom and for the Union, and which 
carried it victoriously through the fight.” As with Whitman, so 
with Whittier, these enthusiasms were the inspiration not only of 
the poet’s lyrics, but of his life as well. His whole man was enlarged 
and formed into a permanent mould by the influence of these early 
days of struggle ; and it is undoubtedly as one of the last veterans of 
this struggle that he has merited the praise and the reverence that 
are receiving expression now that he has passed away. 
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And yet there is verylittle, if, indeed, there is anything at all, among 
these anti-slavery productions that is destined to live. They served 
but a passing need, and have already lost much of their value as 
literature. A sympathetic critic has well said : “ Mr. Whittier can 
afford to own that he has sometimes failed to rise above the level of 
the verse-maker. A writer who celebrates the events of the passing 
hour must expect the lustre of some performances to fade with the 
interests which called them forth, and in the mass of Mr. Whittier’s 
productions, representing as it does the fruitage of a long and busy 
life, there is much, undoubtedly, of an ephemeral character; but 
there is an abundance of durable work of a peculiar and rare quality, 
and there are certain themes which, by right of discovery, this 
writer has made his own.” His last work came from those later 
days passed in the quiet of great peace, when the poet had already 
entered on the reward which comes from the consciousness of duty 
well done. There are times when the spirit of poetry seems to 
have possessed him utterly, when the best thought is worked out 
in a terse and telling form, with all the true fire and magic of genius, 
There are lines where the musical effect, the seemingly effortless 
and inevitable aptness of word and rhythm, with their perfect and 
crystalline clearness of thought, disclose the highest quality of 
poetical art. They move with the same unconscious volition as 
when the bird hovers over the meadow’s surface, or darts with 
unerring swiftness at its mark. On the other hand, as even the 
kindly. American critic has admitted, there are whole pages which 
resemble the same bird with folded wings, hopping aimlessly here 
and there upon the ground—pages of purely commonplace and 
mechanical jingle, such as any versifier with an ordinary metrical 
-ear can produce by the ream. 

No writer, however, should be judged by his least successful 
efforts, and it is enough that Whittier has left us a number of poems 
which for musical charm, for lyric passion, for concentrated and 
exquisite expression of high poetic feeling, are equal to anything 
which America has produced. There is, as someone has remarked, 
a haunting melody about many of his verses which comes back to 
us like the scent of birches and bog-myrtle. 

The pines were dark on Ramoth hill, 
Their song was soft and low ; 


The blossoms in the sweet May wind 
Were falling like the snow. 


This beautiful poem, by the way, serves to remind us how little 
of the inspiration of love there is in the Quaker poet. The only poem, 
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besides “ My Playmate,” in which he refers to the tender passion 
is that entitled “ Memories.” Mr. Whittier has been in love, and 
for a moment he takes us into his confidence. The glimpse is 
valuable, if only to assure us of his common clay. As has been 
said, there is something unhuman if not inhuman about a man 
who has never been in love, but the American poet has been 
“there,” and has profited by the experience, as all good men, espe- 
cially old bachelors, do. 
I feel its glow upon my cheek, 
Its fulness of the heart is mine, 
As when I leaned to hear thee speak, 
Or raised my doubtful eye to thine. 


I hear again thy low replies, 
I feel thy arm within my own, 
And timidly again uprise 
The fringéd lids of hazel eyes, 
With soft brown tresses overblown. 
Ah! memories of sweet summer eves, 
Of moonlit wave and willowy way, 
Of stars and flowers and dewy leaves, 
And smiles and tones more dear than they ! 

His poems dealing with individual characters are notable, as the 
Times remarked, for their individuality and their graphic force. Take 
“Cassandra Southwick” for example, where we see portrayed a 
veritable woman, noble in her tribulations and glorious in her 
triumph ; or “Randolph of Roanoke,” a splendid tribute to the 
memory of a great man, and all the more praiseworthy that it was 
wrung from the lips of an opponent. The Quaker poet saw the 
Virginian slave-holder as he was—a man to be known and respected. 
Some of his ballads are among the best that the century has given 
us, full of charm and pathos, and as pure and fresh as the mountain 
breezes. That one of “Annie and Rhoda” brims over with the 
feeling which appeals most strongly to the emotions. One sister 
has a lover, and in the quiet of the night the younger one hears 
him call upon her name as he is drowning at sea. ‘ Thou liest !” 
says the elder girl ; “he never would call thy name. 

*« Tf he did, I would pray the wind and sea 

To keep him ever from thee and me !” 
But the younger girl is assured her sister’s betrothed is really dead, 
and she can now avow the love she had never told. The ballad 


ends thus :— 
** The wind and the waves their work have done ; 
We shall see him no more beneath the sun. 


Little will reck that heart of thine ; 
It loved him not with a love like mine. 
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I, for his sake, were he but here, 

Could hem and broider thy bridal gear, 

Though hands should tremble and eyes be wet, 

And stitch for stitch in my heart be set. 

But now my soul with his soul I wed— 

Thine the living, and mine the dead !” 
In this branch of his work it may almost be said of him that what 
Sir Walter Scott did for his country Whittier did for New England. 

The religious sentiment runs through most of Whittier’s poems. 
His typical teaching seems to be that religion is a present active 
belief ; that it should be exemplified in the life, whatever the future 
may bring ; the call of duty must be obeyed, but in obedience will be 
found solace, consolation, hope, and trust. “I am, and always have 
been,” he once said, “an orthodox Friend, but I am profoundly con- 
vinced of the terrible realities of life, and as I grow older I become 
more and more convinced that the God who brought all these souls 
into the world will not disown His ultimate responsibility for them.” 
Many of his devotional lyrics recall those of Cowper, and some of 
them have now taken a permanent place in English hymnology. The 
Christian philosophy of “ My Psalm” is such as might be accepted 
by the most rigidly orthodox. 
No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope or fear ; 


But, grateful, take the good I find, 
The best of now and here, 


I plough no more a desert land, 
To harvest weed and tare ; 

The manna dropping from God’s hand 
Rebukes my painful care. 


I break my pilgrim staff,—I lay 
Aside the toiling oar ; 

The angel sought so far away 
I welcome at my door. 


For death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 
Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight. 
His cheery view of life, even as it nears the end, comes out in 
“* My Birthday ” :— 
Beneath the moonlight and the snow 
Lies dead my latest year ; 
The winter winds are wailing low 
Its dirges in my ear, 
I grieve not with the moaning wind, 
As if a loss befell ; 
Before me, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well. 
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Such, then, was John Greenleaf Whittier. His work, if not great, 
has at least been earnest and genuine, and there is surely enough in 
it to hand down his name to future generations along with the names 
of Longfellow and Lowell, Bryant and Poe, Whitman and Holmes. 
In any case, he will always be entitled to the honour of having used 
his talents in the highest service to which it was possible to put them. 
As a writer addressing him once said, “ You have done what you could 
for your fellow-men ; you have fought the battle of the weak, and 
helped to raise the downtrodden and the oppressed. There is a 
glory higher than the laurel of the poet—the glory of good deeds 
done in behalf of suffering humanity ; and it is yours. You area 
poet, a true and sweet one, and something better.” 


T. CUTHBERT HADDEN, 
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ANCIENT EXPERIMENTS IN 
CO-OPERATION. 


O guard against any disappointment, it will be well to confess at 
the outset that this brief paper is no inquiry into the graven 
records of the first historiographers, no startling discovery of “stores ” 
in Babylon or strikes in ancient Nineveh. We have no tale to tell 
of an Owen of the Ganges, nor a picturesque presentment of William 
Morris, in a full-bottomed wig and a lotus-broidered robe, “ organis- 
ing labour ”—with fascinating side glances at the good old times of the 
sixth dynasty—in the shadow of a yet unfinished pyramid. Such com- 
paratively recent attempts to reduce the too insistent individual for 
the good of society, if they occurred, are altogether too modern 
for our present scope. The first attempts at mitigating competition 
by union are of hugely remoter date than the first of human cities ; 
and their success or failure is written, not on dead and decaying 
papyrus and stone, but vividly and with an animation, variety, and 
colour that a Carlyle or Froude must envy, in the whole volume of 
living things. 

For it is altogether false to find the nexus of life, and its changes, 
in competition alone. One gets an impression, from the current 
phraseology of our scientific teachers, that until the Christian Era 
the whole record of life from its beginning had been a frantic 
struggle of individuals to survive. A figure is conjured up of a grow- 
ing crowd of units, battling at the too narrow portals of survival, with 
death sweeping off the hindermost. It is a horrible conception, 
as false as it is evil ; and though a healthy man may include it in his 
beliefs and still live, by instinct, a wholesome citizen, it is there lying 
in wait against the germinal time of depression, disaster, or trial, the 
seed of a savage pessimism. But an even cursory examination of 
the biologist’s province will show that this element of individual com- 
petition is over-accentuated in current thought, and that not only 
human sentiment, but the great mother of humanity, Nature, has her 
sanction for self-sacrifice, and her own abundant recognition of the 
toiler and of the martyr. 
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The most familiar cases of aid and self-abnegation are to be 
found among gregarious and social animals. In the herbivora the’ 
herd will aid the individual ; the majority of birds and land animals 
live and fight for their young, some will die forthem. But these are’ 
far less striking instances than others less obvious to ordinary observa- 
tion. The popular literature of natural history has made the ant and 
the bee so well-known to us, it would seem, that we leave them out 
of philosophical speculation. The mutual dependence of worker and 
soldier in the termite community, the certain harmony of disposition 
and desire between them, is surely forgotten when the “struggle for 
existence” is spoken of as one chaotic scramble. Here, growing 
indeed out of the very conditions of that struggle, is an instance of 
temperance and concession. In an anthill the rigour of competition 
has been softened, to the benefit and triumph of the species. But 
these cases of peaceful association are the merest beginnings of such 
unions, as a more careful analysis of zoological and botanical fact 
displays. It is in what are called colonial organisms that we find 
the next more pronounced phase of co-operative activity. 

Beginning with such types as the coral polyps, we find individuals 
resembling one another in form and needs, but, because their food- 
supply is sufficient, living harmoniously together, linked as the 
Siamese twins were linked, by their bodies, and building up one 
common skeleton. In their relatives, the hydrozoa, we find another 
step along the line of organisation. Tree-like forms occur, made up 
of a branching system of polyps, with a common circulating system 
and a community of feeling ; but here the individuals are not all 
alike. Some spread eager fingers through the water for food ; some 
are concerned only in the budding off of colonising medusz, which swim 
away to reproduce the kind in fresh localities. This division of labour 
is still greater in one subordinate group, the Siphonphora. In such 
a form as Physophora there is a collection of diverse individuals, 
some of which cater for the colony, some of which are mere 
aggressive batteries of stinging cells ; some act as protective cover- 
ings, some as egg-forming cases, and one—like a scientific essayist— 
crowns the colony and secretes gas to lighten it, as it floats through 
the waters of the ocean. Here evidently there is something else 
than competition as a factor in the life of these various united zooids. 

These numerous creatures, each equivalent to an ordinary animal, 
have foregone the struggle, and merged themselves into a higher 
unity. The same thing happens ordinarily in the sponges. The 
great group of the Polyzoa is made up of similar higher unities, and 
those near relations of the vertebrata, the Ascidians, include colonial 
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forms, the colonies of which are so elaborated and specialised that 
they might at first be mistaken for a single creature. 

.. But scientific analysis has not stopped here. It is not simply 
among individuals of the same kind that co-operative association 
occurs. During the last decade or so a great number of facts have 
been accumulated with regard to what scientists term symdiosis. Here 
two dissimilar organisms merge together for their common benefit. 
The typical case is that of the lichens. These familiar films and furs, 
the green and yellow blotches that soften and even glorify our old 
buildings and exposed rocky surfaces, and the rich grey foliaceous 
forms that enrich the bare branches of our wintry woods, were once 
regarded as a group of lowly vegetables comparable to the mosses 
and liverworts. A microscopic examination of their substance reveals, 
however, a considerable departure from the structure of ordinary 
green vegetables. A network of felted fibres, such as we find in 
fungi, holds in its meshes a number of green threads and particles. 
These latter have exactly the same appearance as the green and 
bluish-green algze of stagnant water. And experiment has manifested 
the truth of the suspicion this structure engendered, that the lichens 
are not simple vegetables at all, but co-operative unions of various 
fungi with green algz ; the fungus doing much the same work as 
the root of a higher plant, and the alga discharging the duty of a 
leaf. Later, many more instances of such united organisms have 
been adduced. Very probably the great majority of forest-trees 
obtain food, not by their roots directly, but through the intermedia- 
tion of fungus filaments that interweave among their roots. The 
suspicion of symbiotic unions, indeed, now affects almost the whole 
Vegetable Kingdom, and many animals. Here again is an entirely 
different thing from destructive competition between individuals ; 
instead, we perceive their harmonious agreement and the genesis of 
a higher unity. 

Following the analytical process further, we discover still more 
sweeping objections to the idea of the competitive isolation of living 
things. ‘The whole substance of a higher animal—and this term, of 
course, covers ourselves—is either made up of, or formed by, proto- 
plasmic blebs called cells; in bone, cartilage, connective tissue, 
and blood we find them, and again, with changes of shape and duty, 
in muscle and nerve. Now the commonest object of elementary 
microscopic work is the amoeba, one of a large class of creatures 
essentially identical in structure with one of these cells, a mere bleb 
of protoplasm living its life alone. Even to summarise the con- 
siderations in favour of the theory of evolution would be quite out- 
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side the scope of this paper ; it will suffice now to state that no 
zoologist or botanist of repute appears to have any doubt that the 
higher animals and the higher plants are alike descended from such 
forms, and are, in fact, colonies of imperfectly-separated amoeboid 
cells. Here, then, we realise that a thing essentially different from 
competition, the co-operative union of individuals to form higher 
unities, underlies the whole living creation as it appears to our unaided 
eyes. How complete that union is let our sense of individuality 
testify. The oldest fossils, the age of which the geologist indicates 
by such purely symbolical expressions as fifty and a hundred million 
of years, are remains of creatures consisting of many “cells,” and 
before that time, therefore, their first ancient experiments in co- 
operation had been made and had succeeded. 

A very curious, and to some minds a fascinating line of specula- 
tion, may be noted before we conclude. In the amoeba we have an 
isolated animal of one cell; in the great majority of animals we have 
a union of many cells ; among the hydrozoa, ascidians, and polyzoa 
these unions again unite into unions of a higher order. In the gre- 
garious assembly of cattle, in the social intercourse of rooks and 
wolves, and men also, we have the faint beginnings of such a further 
synthesis, into the herd, the pack, the flock, or the party. How far 
may we speculate in the future of further developments of the co- 
operative principle? Certain cities—Jerusalem, Florence, imperial 
and pontifical Rome—are no mere aggregates ; they have a unity 
and distinctive character, an initiative and an emotion of their own. 
Again, we have ships that seem to have an individuality not entirely 
subjective. We perceive now in the Socialist a bold ambition for 
such a synthesis ; we realise his drift. The village commune of the 
future will be an organism ; it will rejoice and sorrow like a man. 
Men will be limbs—even nowadays in our public organisations men 
are but members. One ambition will sway the commune, a perfect 
fusion of interest there will be, and a perfect sympathy of feeling. 
Not only will there be “forty feeding like one,” but forty writhing 
like one, because of toothache in its carpenter or rheumatics in its 
agriculturalists. 

The recent work undertaken by physiologists to investigate the 
behaviour of the peculiar corpuscles in the body, the phagocytes, 
lends colour to this vision. These strange unities wander through 
the body, here engorging bacteria, and there crowding at an inflamed 
spot or absorbing an obsolete structure. They have an appearance 
of far more initiative and freedom than a factory hand in the body 


politic. It is as startling and grotesque as it is scientifically true, 
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that man is an aggregate of amoeboid individuals in a higher unity, 
and that such higher unities as may be reasonably likened to man, 
the Polyzoa individuals and the Ascidians, have united again into yet 
higher individual unities, and that, therefore, there is no impossibility 
in science that in the future men should not coalesce into similar 
unified aggregates. ‘There can be no doubt that such phenomena 
as the now almost forgotten Siamese twins and double-headed mon- 
strosities are tentative experiments on the part of Nature towards a 
“ colonial ” grouping. 

This is one of those numberless peculiar cases in which 
experience jars with reason. Mathematics abounds in such queer 
contrasts ; at the very beginning of algebra we have to speculate about 
taking quantities away from deficiencies, as everybody knows ; but 
the paradoxical aspect of biological science has not yet been so widely 
proclaimed. It is as much beyond dispute that the possibility of the 
utter extinction of humanity, or its extensive modification into even 
such strange forms as we have hinted at, human trees with individuals 
as their branches and so forth, is as imperatively admissible in 
science as (it is repugnant to the imagination. Only a very ignorant 
and dull person would find in such conclusions the reductio ad 
absurdum of science, and only a very imaginative person could 
imagine he realised what those conclusions meant. But there are 
certainly enough facts accumulated by biologists to necessitate 
very considerable modification of our conceptions of individuality, 
and to have, if properly applied, an extensive influence on the tenor 
of current speculation. 


H. G. WELLS. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


HE dramatic event of the dead month has been the curious 
little discussion which the enterprising Pa// Mall Gazette has 
started in its columns under the title of “ Why I Don’t Write Plays.” 
The discussion is due originally to the restless energy of Mr. William 
Archer. Mr. Archer thinks that the British drama is not brilliant— 
in which I quite agree with him ; but he thinks it is to be bettered 
by the forcing of all sorts of reluctant novelists into the writing of 
plays—in which I do not agree with him at all. But the Pa// Mall 
Gazette took the matter up, and wrote to a number of our leading 
novelists to ask them why they didn’t write plays, and what their 
views were on the present divorce between literature and the drama. A 
great number of the novelists addressed have replied. One of the first 
and one of the most important replies came from Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
Mr. Hardy’s remarks appeal to me with a peculiar interest, because 
Mr. Hardy has been good enough to give me his permission to 
dramatise one of the most powerful and painful of the stories 
that compose the “Group of Noble Dames.” Mr. Hardy is 
very much to the point. He thinks the divorce of fiction from 
the drama is inimical to the best interests of the stage, but no 
injury to literature. He has occasionally had a desire to produce a 
play, and has gone so far as to write the skeletons of several, but has 
no such desire in any special sense just now. His reasons for pre- 
ferring the novel to the drama are very cogent. He considers that 
“in general the novel affords scope for getting nearer to the heart and 
meaning of things than does the play: in particular, the play as nowa- 
days conditioned, when parts have to be moulded to actors, not 
actors to parts ; when managers will not risk a truly original play ; 
when scenes have to be arranged in a constrained and arbitrary fashion 
to suit the exigencies of scene-building, although spectators are 
absolutely indifferent to order and succession, provided they can 
have set before them a developing thread of interest. ‘The reason of 
this arbitrary arrangement would seem to be that the presentation of 


human passions is subordinated to the presentation of mountains, 
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cities, clothes, furniture, plate, jewels, and other real and sham-real 
appurtenances, to the neglect of the principle that the material stage 
should be a conventional or figurative arena, in which accessories are 
kept down to the plane of mere suggestions of place and time, so as 
not to interfere with the required high relief of the action and 
emotions.” 

Certainly no man has a better tight to speak for fiction than the 
author who first found fame with a masterpiece like “Far from 
the Madding Crowd,” and who has earned of late still greater 
honour from “Tess of the d’Urbervilles.” But there are other 
novelists of very different methods whose vpinions have also been 
sought and found, and prominent among these is that Thackeray in 
miniature, Mr. W. E. Norris. 

Mr. Norris thinks that, although it is one thing to write a 
novel, and quite another thing to write a play, the two arts are, 
nevertheless, closely allied. It is needless, he thinks, to point out 
that in every country but England a novelist is almost, as a matter of 
course, a playwright into the bargain. Needless also is it to insist 
upon the benefits which must necessarily accrue both to a national 
literature and to a national drama from such ordinary versatility. 
The English novelist, with his regulation three volumes in which to 
play about and elaborate his ideas, is apt to grow diffuse—is some- 
times even driven to be diffuse—and requires that sort of discipline 
which demands concentration and condensation. 

Mr. Norris himself does not feel greatly tempted to enter the 
dramatic lists. ‘Why should we, who assuredly are not men of 
genius, and who, therefore, cannot hope to trample an opposing host 
of difficulties under foot, expose ourselves not so much to the 
danger as to the certainty of a fiasco? Let it, for the sake of argu- 
ment, be boldly assumed that we could, if we chose, produce 
comedies about equal in merit to the novels which we have written, 
and which have found acceptance with a portion of the novel- 
reading public. Well, in Paris there would be a chance for us. In 
Paris our piece—the piece as we had written it—would be faithfully 
rendered, and our audience would no more think of demanding 
from it what was neither in it, nor intended to be in it, than of 
searching for peaches in a strawberry-bed. In Paris. such a play, 
for example, as ‘L’Ami Fritz,’ a play in which there is absolutely 
no dramatic incident or situation whatsoever, is not only tolerated 
but appreciated. But can it be pretended that London would put 
up with delineations of character, with little genre pictures of con- 
temporary life or gentle satires upon contemporary manners and 
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morals? . . . One would fain avoid the appearance of being 
offensive or impertinent ; but, frankly, I do not believe that the 
average novelist—the novelist whose works are supposed to be read 
by ‘the lesser public ’—could hope to escape being rendered publicly 
ridiculous were he to essay the suggested feat. If, by an impossi- 
bility, he could go the round of the London theatres, selecting an 
actor here and an actress there, he might get a company together ; 
otherwise he would be foredoomed to failure. That terrible ‘tech- 
nique’ would be the death of him. Points which depend for their 
effect upon being very quietly given would be thrust to the front 
with cruel, strident emphasis ; grandes dames would strut. and snort ; 
little tricks of speech and manner that characterise the different 
classes with which he is accustomed to deal would be replaced by 
gestures and methods of enunciation characteristic. of nothing at all, 
except the British stage ; emotions common enough in daily life 
would be displayed after a fashion in which no human being off the 
boards of a theatre has ever dreamt of displaying them since the 
world began; and if he ventured upon a timid remonstrance, he 
would undoubtedly be told that he did not know what he was 
talking about. The bare thought of what it would be like is enough 
to make the average novelist’s blood curdle in his veins.” 

But Mr. Norris has his word to say to the critics who call upon 
him and his fellows to do something towards rendering the English 
drama philosophically and technically abreast of the intellectual move- 
ment of the time. ‘Jump upon your Pegasus—or your Rosinante— 
say these critics; lay your doughty pen in rest, and charge against that 
grim square of foemen, those ‘old critics,’ those ‘ actor-managers,’ 
that inveterate, inexorable ‘technique.’ You will be killed, per- 
haps ; still, you will have fallen in a good cause, and the next 
squadron, or the next, may be more fortunate. 

“But,” pleads Mr. Norris, “‘if you come to that, I do not so very 
much want to be killed. I have my little position, such as it is, in 
the world of letters ; I have my circle of readers, who treat me with 
a kindness more than equal to any claims that I may possess upon 
their attention ; I feel that I am fulfilling my modest mission ‘ant 
bien que mal. If you take me for Don Quixote, it becomes at once 
my duty to inform you that Iam only Sancho Panza. Permit me, 
for the moment, to shelter myself behind the backs of my big 
brothers, If they like to undertake the charge, well and good. I 
am inclined to agree with you that they ought to undertake it, and 
applause shall not be lacking to them so long as my hands and lungs 
continue to serve me. Possibly, being so big, they may triumph 
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where I should have been ignominiously rolled over. Meanwhile,” 
says Mr. Norris, in conclusion, “I and other writers of my calibre 
must needs rest contented—or discontented—with things as they are.” 

Mr. Anstey is pithy, pertinent, sensible ; he doubts very much 
whether any author who possesses the power of dramatic utterance 
at all requires any external persuasion to induce him to exercise it ; 
and he cannot accept the theory that a writer who does not feel a 
natural and spontaneous impuise to write a play “owes it to himself 
and to literature to make some essay, at any rate, in dramatic 
form.” It seems to him, as indeed it seems to me, that a drama 
solemnly composed from a stern and exaggerated sense of duty of 
this sort would not be particularly likely to benefit either literature 
or the stage. 

Mrs. Margaret L. Woods’s contribution to the debate is chiefly 
remarkable for an astounding assertion. ‘“ But even in France it is 
doubtful whether the plays of the last thirty years, with certain great 
exceptions, equal the novels of the same period in artistic quality. 
That so trashy a play as ‘La Dame aux Camélias’ holds the stage, 
while the novel on which it is founded is extinct, points to a certain 
lowering of the standard for theatrical purposes.” How, I ask myself 
in amazement, can ‘‘La Dame aux Camélias” be called an extinct 
novel ? 

But if Mrs. Woods is perplexing, Mr. Shorthouse is even more 
so. He says, “I do not call myself a novelist, and I do not think 
that any of my books can be described as nove/s.” What, one asks 
in wonder, is he? what are they? But Mr. Shorthouse seems to be 
in the mood for whimsical assertions. He says, “The last English 
actor I saw with pleasure was the late Charles Mathews, and I doubt 
whether he could properly be called an actor at all.” What is the 
meaning of this mysterious juggling with words? Mr. Shorthouse 
contributes nothing to the matter under discussion beyond these 
two riddles. 

Lucas Malet is much more to the point, and her contribution is 
one of the best in the bunch. She has some definite opinions to 
express, and she expresses them well. According to her, the stage is 
in some considerable measure responsible for the breach between 
literature and drama. “ For the members of the dramatic profession 
insinuate rather persistently that a sacred mystery enshrouds the 
business of their art, which the intelligence of the literary man or 
woman is hardly equal to penetrating. The specialist’s profound 
reverence for himself is a peculiarity of the English nature. He has 
yet to learn that the possessor of a fair amount of intellect can apply 
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that intellect down pretty well any lines he pleases. From this 
peculiarity the English novelist is, I need hardly remark, happily free. 
We English writers are a modest and retiring race, naturally disposed 
to believe that which our fellow-artists tell us about ourselves. We 
have been told we could not write plays by those who were supposed 
toknow. Therefore we have been discouraged, and have not written 
them.” 

But it would seem that Lucas Malet does not yearn to write 
them, does not want to be lured to the stage. “No, I for one 
protest against a new departure. We have experienced the worst of 
the printer and compositor ; of the critics, whose arrows fly by day 
in the public prints ; and of those persons with a conscience and 
desire for our souls’ good whose letters, like the pestilence, walk in 
the darkness of anonymity. We also know the magazine editor ; 
some of us know—and that is bitter knowledge indeed—the slow 
torture inflicted by the illustrator—in England, for they do these 
things better across the Atlantic and in France. Can we seriously 
be required to add to all these woes those of the stage manager, the 
actors, still more the ladies of the company, the scene-painter, the 
costumier, the scene-shifters and carpenters, the very important 
personage who directs the limelight upon the face of our expiring 
hero—the whole Zersonnel of the theatre, in short, including, according 
to Dumas eve, the fireman whose nod means damnation? With all 
due deference to Mr. Archer, I really think we cannot. It zs too 
much.” 

I cannot analyse the} utterances of all the writers. Among the 
best must be classed the words of Mr. Harold Frederic, words whose 
cool courage and uncompromising frankness come like a favouring 
wind across the fervour and the foolishness of the debate. 

It is a queer controversy: it seems to me to be also rather a 
barren controversy. Why, in Heaven’s name ! should people be called 
upon to write plays whether they want to or whether they do not 
want to? Ifa man, or woman, has it in him, or her, to write a good 
play, he, or she, will write that good play and have done with it. 
But good plays are not to be obtained by eloquent appeals to 
the writers of novels to “come over and help us.” This desperate 
attempt to force an art that ought to be spontaneous can scarcely 
yield good fruit. As for the novelists themselves, they seem, as we 
have seen, to be very well content with their own method and their 
own material, in which, at all events, they are very wise. 

JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


HE theory that Columbus was the first to visit the American 
continent has long been disputed, and will shortly be aban- 

doned. The latest, and immeasurably the most ambitious historian 
of America, Mr. Edward John Payne, the first volume of whose “ His- 
tory of the New World called America” has just been issued by the 
Clarendon Press, is so much in earnest in stripping Columbus of a 
portion of his laureis that he is not inclined wholly and unhesitatingly 
to reject the story that Madox, the son of Owen Gwyneth, King of 
North Wales, sailed in the twelfth century to America and founded 
a colony on the bank of the Missouri. Without entering on this 
question, Mr. Payne gives a still earlier date to what is practically the 
discovery of America. He holds that when Ingolf, the son of Orn, 
reached Iceland in 874, he had unwittingly bridged over the gulf 
between Europe and America. Iceland practically belongs to 
America, and from the day when the Northmen landed on its 
coast, finding their way to the coast of New England was only 
a question of time. The nearest promontory of Greenland was only 
fifty-two nautical Jeagues from Iceland. The year 986 is that in which 
America was first discovered by Biarne Herjulfson the Northman, 
whose vessel drifted on an arctic current to New England. At this 
period, as Mr. Payne says, “ While the Northmen were exploring 
the coast of America, others of their race were engaged in that con- 
tinuous invasion of England which resulted in the Danish dynasty. 
Others were sailing up the Guadalquivir and plundering the Moors 
in Andalusia. Spain seemed permanently annexed to Africa : Genoa 
had not emerged from obscurity: the maritime revolution was not 
begun : none of the causes of the Columbian discovery had come 
into existence.” Profoundly interesting is the account of the dis- 
covery which Americans regard with small favour and in which Spain 
feels no great belief. Danish antiquaries, however, have taken 
much pains to establish its authority, and will be generally held to 
have succeeded. A subsequent voyage in Biarne’s own ship, but 
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under the lead of Leif, the son of Eric the Red, resulted in the 
discovery of Wineland, as the Northmen named the country in 
which they found the vine. This spot our author takes to have been 
some part of the State of Rhode Island. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


HE views of Columbus generally which Mr. Payne expresses are 
not likely to be well received by those who have undertaken 
the apotheosis of the great navigator. Besides stripping Columbus 
of the honours awarded him through centuries, Mr. Payne finds much 
in his character to condemn. Humboldt regarded Columbus as 
* above all things an observer of cosmical Nature, a man of science, 
and worthy of a place among the forerunners of modern natural 
philosophy.” ‘This view is not accepted by the later writer, who takes 
a much lower estimate, holding that his tone of thought belongs 
wholly to the Middle Ages, and then continues: “ His ill-directed 
ambition, his sentimental fidelity to the monarchs who hired him, and 
cheated him of his hire, his love of the show of power and dignity, 
his intolerance of any theory of his discoveries except his own, in- 
dicate a temperarnent far indeed from that of the philosopher: and 
the literary work which employed his latter years, treating of the pro- 
phecies which he had conceived himself to have been instrumental 
in bringing to pass, evince a mind wholly under the sway of a gross 
and narrow theology.” Elsewhere I read that “ Columbus, though a 
great seaman, was an incompetent governor,” and that the secret of 
his dogged persistency, both when recommending his scheme to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and when crossing the Atlantic in search of 
the Indies, was not “ precisely a masculine and rational faith in him- 
selfand the cause. It was part of his creed that nothing in his career 
was really a matter of fortune, and that he was in all things an in- 
strument chosen by the Almighty for the accomplishment of His 
inscrutable designs.” I give Mr. Payne’s own words, and leave them 
to be regarded as rank heresy or inspired truth according to the 
sympathies or convictions of the reader. 


THE EXPLORATION OF ANTARCTIC SEAS. 


HE extreme interest now taken in all things connected with 

the voyages of Columbus and the discovery of America renders 

more remarkable the neglect that has long been exhibited with regard 
to the Antarctic Ocean. While Arctic seas have been explored in search 
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of a North-West passage or in pursuit of commerce, the correspond- 
ing region in the south has for a long time been practically neglected. 
It is satisfactory to know that Britain is still in the van of discovery, 
and that four Dundee whalers have set sail for Arctic seas in pursuit 
of what is practically a voyage of discovery. The vessels are well 
fitted, manned, and commanded, and are furnished with means of 
taking observations, meteorological, magnetic, and other. What 
amount of success is to be hoped for in a voyage of this class, how 
far the fauna and flora of this comparatively unknown region may be 
expected to differ from those of the North, are matters that I leave to 
scientists. | My satisfaction is derived from seeing that the spirit of 
enterprise and the love of adventure, and, I may add, the search after 
gain, areas keen now as they were in the days when across unknown 
seas Columbus held on undaunted. It speaks volumes for the British 
sailor that, though at the utmost disadvantage as regards situation, he 
remains foremost inthe chase. ‘To America should fall the responsi- 
bility of solving the great mystery of the South. Perhaps if we waita 
little the task will fall to the Australasians. When once they have 
fitted themselves to the new home of Englishmen, have explored the 
length and breadth of their splendid continent, and settled the vexed 
questions connected with their political future, their surplus energies 
may be devoted to the solution of the largest, if not the most impor- 
tant, of remaining geographical problems. 


ARTIFICIAL Foop AND CIVILISATION. 


NE view strongly held by Mr. Payne, to whose “‘ History of the 

New World” I have recurred, seems likely, with some modi- 
fications, to meet with acceptance. It is that the “organisation of 
food-provision on the artificial basis has been combined with that of 
defence, and that communities in which these combined organisations 
have been fully elaborated have extended their boundaries at the 
expense of others whose social arrangements were less advanced.” I 
have neither time nor space, zf I had the ability and disposition, to 
show what seem the limitations of the theory, and content myself with 
putting it before my readers, many of whom will not fail to turn to 
Mr. Payne’s volume. The transformation of human society, and the 
features which distinguish civilisation from savagery, are thus attri- 
buted to “ the substitution of an artificial for a natural basis of sub- 
sistence.” Upon the savage, as upon the civilised, weighs the 
necessity of storing food, a lesson taught him by some of the lower 
animals. The first step to an artificial supply is, instead of mere 
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storage, planting seeds or roots in the earth to fructify and develop, 
or domesticating animals. At the basis of advancement stands 
the domestication of the ass, the horse, the ox, the camel, the 
sheep, and the goat. In the milch animal, and the greatly increased 
proportion of multiplication which its possession implies, is found 
“the economic basis of the existing settlement of the Old 
World.” America was practically destitute of “those animals which 
in the Old World were bred and fed in domestication in order to 
yield a constant supply of milk for human consumption. In this 
fact Mr. Payne sees the most important among the causes of the 
backwardness of the American aborigines. For the further develop- 
ment of this interesting second theory the “History of the New 
World” must be consulted. 


Wuat PEOPLE READ. 


HAT books do the majority of people read by preference? 

If I may trust the librarians of local London libraries, fiction 

enjoys an uncontested supremacy. This is, of course, to be expected. 
According to the third annual report of the Brentford Free Public 
Library—a juvenile institution with no embarrassing variety of choice, 
as it contains only 4,092 volumes in all—the two most popular books 
with the Brentfordians are Blackmore’s “ Lorna Doone” and Edna 
Lyall’s “In the Golden Days,” both of which had been taken out 
; sixty-five times. Confining oneself only to the same class of litera- 
ture, one finds Besant’s “ Katherine Regina,” Macdonald’s “ Robert 
Falconer,” Kingsley’s ‘‘ Westward Ho!” and Holmes’s “ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table,” continue in a diminishing degree of 
popularity. Some heavier fare was there for more practical minds, 
Cassell’s “ Popular Educator” having been taken out forty-one times. 
Opposite Cross’s “ Life of George Eliot” is the number thirty, and 
opposite Stanley’s “In Darkest Africa,” thirty-five. Darwin’s 
“ Descent of Man” was read fifteen times, Swedenborg’s “ Heaven 
and Hell” fourteen, and Farrar’s “St. Paul” thirteen. Very in- 
teresting are these statistics, and the lessons to be drawn from them, 
were one inclined to moralise, are significant. Until I know the 
general constitution of the library I cannot, however, reach any very 
satisfactory results. ‘That books supplying practical information, such 
as the “ Popular Educator,” are in favour with the higher class of 
workmen is known not only to the librarian but to the second-hand 
bookseller. An old volume of some trade or scientific periodical, 
sold for a few pence, will attract the attention of a workman who, like 
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Johnson choosing an arithmetic for a compagnon de voyage, knows 
that its contents will not soon be exhausted. The only books 
belonging to past literature that are given are Swedenborg’s “ Heaven 
and Hell,” before mentioned, “ A©sop’s Fables,” taken down twenty- 
two times, and “ Gulliver’s Travels,” taken down twenty. 


Wuat 1s READ By YOUTH? 


SHOULD like full statistics as to what is generally read by the 
younger generation besides the brilliantly amusing pages of the 
Idler and other .redhot novelties. In fiction, even, are the old 
masters forgotten by the young? That Scott is still popular is proven 
by the fact that endless editions of the Waverley Novels see the light. 
Men of culture will never deny themselves the delight of reading 
“Joseph Andrews” and “ Tristram Shandy,” and will turn at times to 
*“ Peregrine Pickle ” and “Clarissa Harlowe.” New editions of Jane 
Austen even see the light. Does anyone, however, in these days take 
up the novels of Captain Marryat, the breeziest and the most side- 
splitting volumes ever written? Is Mrs. Radcliffe clean forgotten, 
with her romances of mystery; or lovely, piguante Mrs. Inchbald, 
with her delightful pictures of society? I was aghast to hear the 
other day, and was a little incredulous also, that the days .of 
Alexandre Dumas are over, and that few now in France read 
“ Monte Cristo” or “ La Reine Margot.” I was told even, by the 
same authority, himself a distinguished author, that the taste for 
Hugo among the young generation was dying, and that it was only older 
men that turned to “ Notre Dame de Paris” and “Les Misérables.” 
That the actual is the most palatable to men may be granted, but 
oblivion cannot tread so closely as this upon highest accomplishment. 
A curious trait of the British workman I must supply. I hada 
workman to make the bookshelves a fresh provision of which an ex- 
panding library rendered constantly necessary. He was one of the 
honestest and worthiest men I ever knew, and had by industry raised 
himself and his family to a respectable position. He was to some 
extent a reader. I possessed a copy, in many volumes, of a good 
edition of Shakespeare which had been scorched in a fire, but was 
for reading purposes uninjured. This I gave him, telling him he 
might carry the volumes home at his leisure. The gift was quite 
unprized, and the later volumes were not taken away. I have strong 
doubts whether Shakespeare is much read among the operatives. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





